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NEWS 


NLY one complaint figured at all conspicuously in the debate 
QO on the Army Estimates on Tuesday—apart from Mr. Stokes’s 
hardy annual on the subject of tanks—that regarding the inadequate 
publicity given to the achievements of the Army at all stages of the 
publicity is inadeauate amends for failure in the issue 
but Sir James Grigg’s review of a period of “ practi- 
on land” did something to set British 
a juster perspective. The review bore testimony 
to the part taken by the British in poegecneans before D-Day, and 


Late 
of hot news, 
~ally amt 


unbroken success 





vements in 


the part taken by the British aan in the critical Caen-Falaise 
area. It revealeg that Field-Marsha | Montgomery’s exposition of the 
plan given before the invasion showed in advance the disposition 
of the Allied forces just as they were, in fact, when lined up vic- 
toriously on the Seine on D-Day+8o0. We are left in no doubt 
about the success of Montgomery’s brilliant leadership of the 
combined forces up to the moment “ na acheevament =. the 
greatest victory. Sir James G1 





perspective the nature of the critic: cal task presse sy the Cosndion 


Army (two thirds of which consists of United Kingdom troops) in 
clearing the country between the Maas and the Rhine, and drawing 
away German forces which ‘had been in the line further south. He 
was able to describe something of the arduous and brilliant achieve- 
ments of our troops in Burma, who have won ascendancy over the 


biggest Japanese army which has yet been in action, Nor must 
Italy be forgotten. Field-Marshal Alexander has twice been deprived 
of troops, American or French, which were needed for the invasion 
of France, but has none the less; after a succession of victories, held 
on his front one-third of the German forces in Europe other. than 
those engaged against the Russians. The record leaves no doubt 
that we have been well served by splendidly trained troops, and by 
brilliant generals, and that for the most part the equipment they 
have used has been ‘prepared with prolonged and adequate fore- 
thought, and in workshops which have performed their indispensable 
part. The campaigns have gone well. Deserved credit should be 
given to the planners. 


Successes in Burma 


It is in more ways than one that the British forces in Burma 
have, in Sir James Grigg’s phrase, “ established ascendancy” over 
the Japanese. They have thrown the enemy back from Manipur 
to Mandalay ; have defeated them in Arakan ; have cut the southern 
escape route from Mandalay at Myingyan ; while in the north- 


OF THE WEEK 


west the Americans and the Chinese have reopened the Burma 
Road. But what is remarkable in this long series of successes, and 
has undoubtedly made them possible, is that the Allied troops 
have equalled and surpassed the Japanese in tactical movements 
and devices in which the enemy peculiarly excelled. In a recent 
move on Mong Mit (95 miles north of Mandalay) the 36th British 
Division surprised the Japanese by taking a route through dense 
jungle which had been deemed impassable. The 19th Indian Divi- 
sion in an advance of 18 miles in 24 hours, which brought them to 
Mandalay, similarly took the enemy by surprise, having covered 
country which the Japanese had not considered as a possible line of 
advance. The soldiers have become adepts in the art of jungle 
warfare, and have learnt all the secrets of camcuflage and the im- 
provisation of roads; and they have found ways to blast or burn 
the Japanese out of the holes in which they shelter, The rgth 
Indian Division was supplied with food dropped by parachute from 
aeroplanes. Indeed, the Air Force throughout the Burma campaign 
has played an amazing part, often’ being the sole means of com- 
munication for large ground forces. The main Japanese army at 
Mandalay is now in’a difficult position. The. direct route to 
Rangoon southwards is cut. The way eastwards towards Indo- 
China is long, and without adequate roads. At the moment the 
Japanese are holding on to one-half of Mandalay, which the attackers 
may prefer to envelop rather than attack by direct assault. Fort 
Dufferin, in the centre of the city, is an old fortress with walls 
of incredible thickness and strength, apparently impervious to even 
the heaviest artillery. But here, as so often, air-attack may prove 
the vital factor. 


The Civil Aviation Plan 


The moment it became certain that the air policy it had advo- 
cated at Chicago was unacceptable to America it became incumbent 
on the British Government to complete a national scheme of civil 
aviation and settle the new form of organisation. In the White 
Paper issued on Tuesday it proposes to recognise three corpor- 
ations, one, the British Overseas Airways Corporation, to rua 
the Empire and North Atlantic services with subsequent extensions 
to the Far East, a second to run internal and European services, and 
a third for a service to South America. The B.O.A.C, will have a 
financial interest in all three corporations, but a majority holding 
only in the first. The railways, short sea shipping interests and 
travel agencies will have a predominant interest in the second 
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corporation, and British shipping lines in the third. The Govern- 
ment have wisely decided not to entrust the whole of these services 
to a single body, though the B.O.A.C. will be associated with all, 
and have drawn on the large and varied experience of the companies 
which have organised travel in the past, thus providing for 
coordination of travel by land, sea and air. The Minister of Civil 
Aviation has the responsibility of appointing or approving directors 
for all these bodies, and will require conformity with Government 
policy though he will not be concerned with management. The 
provision for the formatioi of subsidiary companies will tend to 
give elasticity to the structure. The intention is to make the 
second and the third sets of services self-supporting, and to avoid a 
policy of subsidies except in the case of heavily subsidised com- 
petition ; but it is recognised that on the Empire routes, which in 
Commonwealth interests must be thoroughly developed, a subsidy 
will be required. The scheme lends itself to close cooperation with 
the Dominions, and perhaps to subsequent joint running of services. 
There will certainly be competition with foreigners, but internal 
competition is quite rightly ruled out. An essential service of 
this kind, conforming to Government policy, resting upon joint train- 
ing, and the dovetailing of each part into the whole, is exactly the 
kind of activity from which anything like cut-throat competition 
should be efminated. The one doubtful point is whether the pro- 
vision for the subsidiary compames gives sufficient scope for the 
introduction of fresh initiative and enterprise. 


Applying the Education Act 


It will take years before all that is intended in the new Education 
Act can be fully translated into terms of work and teaching in 
the schools. New draft regulations issued by the Ministry of 
Education to come into force on April 1st indicate some of the 
tasks and some of the difficulties. Regular teachers must be either 
“ qualified” or “temporary,” and eventually it will be required that 
all should be in the former category. The regulation proceeds to 
set forth the conditions which must be satisfied to qualify a teacher, 
and it becomes evident that it will not be till at least three years 
after the war that there will be enough teachers deemed fully com- 
petent, and that these will include, besides the newly trained, un- 
certificated teachers of 20 years’ experience, and teachers of five 


years’ experience who have taken a one-year course. Then 
again, in regard to the size of classes, it is laid down 
that there should never be more than 40 pupils in 4a class 


in a primary school, more than 30 in a_ secondary school or 
for pupils between the ages of three and five years, or more than 
1§ for children under three. That is ordained, but in the early 
stages the regulations cannot be observed, for there will not be 
enough teachers and often not enough class-rooms. The maximum 
number of pupils ‘in a class—Jjo in a primary school—is obviously 
too high, and that is recognised by the Ministry, which states that 
the regulations will be amended when the supply of tcachers and 
school accommodation make it feasible. As for school buildings, 
their adequate provision is likely to take even longer than the full 
supply of teachers, in view of the overwhelming calls that will be 
made upon the building trade. 


The Women’s Land Army 


There has been much disappointment at the Government’s decision 
not to extend war annuities, granted on a reduced scale to members 
of the Civil Defence Services, to workers of the Women’s Land 
Army. The decision is intelligible. There is no question of ex- 
tending the benefit to war-workers generally, men or women, though 
they may have been engaged on exacting terms in essential industry. 
Women of the W.L.A. have been working on the land just as men 
have been doing, and the latter have advanced no claim to gratuities. 
It happens that the name of the organisation under which they have 
been enrolled bears the name “ Army,” but that does not alter the 
character of their work, which is that of agricultural workers. They 
wear uniform, but this again has no special reference to the nature 
of their service, and is simply a sensible dress for wearing on a farm. 
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There are, however, two facts which differentiate them from male 
agricultural workers. Firstly, their rate of pay has been much lower, 
and on an average lower than it should have been in proportion to 
their services. Secondly, they are not, like most of the men, 
normally agricultural workers, but have in the majority of cases 
been moved from their home districts and put to a trade which for 
them is a blind alley. As compared with workers in essential 
industry, their rate of pay has been far lower. These are con- 
siderations which weigh in their favour. It should be added that 
the sense of the community clearly supports them in their demand 
to share with Civil Defence workers the small reward of a gratuity— 
a point to which no Government should be indifferent. 


The Anti-planning Cry 


No sensible person wants controls for the sake of controls, but 
it is a matter of pretty general agreement that many of the war- 
time controls will have to be continued for some time after the war 
if profiteering, a riot of prices, inflation and economic instabiliiy 
are to be avoided. Here there is no genuine party question, and 
no ground for serious difference of opinion except in the degree 
of emphasis which may be laid on this or that control and the need 
for continuing it in whole or in part. Yet a debate on this subject 
was staged in the House of Lords last week on a motion moved by 
the Marquess of Readinz, and last Monday Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
made a speech demanding that we should get rid of controls as soon 
as possible, and warning planners to take care they do not “plan 
us out of existence altogether.” These people who in season and 
out reiterate their demands for the abolition of controls are beating 
the air, for while no one desires that an army of civil servants 
should be employed to interfere unduly with our private affairs, 
nobody, on the other hand, except a black-market racketeer, would 
want the premature abolition of ration cards, and few would like 
to see bricks and timber used up for fancy building before <ex- 
servicemen had houses. Actually, to denounce “ planning” in the 
abstract is scarcely more sensible than to denounce the faculty of 
reason. Precisely what plans does Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, for 
example, object to? Does he object in principle to any scheme for 
social security, or national education, or health, or unemployment, 
and what alternative to a plan does he offer? Do he and his fellow- 
anti-planners think that Coventry or Plymouth should be recon- 
structed without a plan? While it is perfectly reasonable to object 
to abuses of control it is meaningless at this time of day to raise a 
hue-and-cry about planning in generai. 


Flans for Television 


Television was already making rapid strides before the war, and . 
after the war this country should be in a favourable position for 
developing it for our own use and in: the interests of the export 
trade. The Television Committee appointed in 1943 under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hankey has now made its report. It recom- 
mends that the service should be operated by the B.B.C. and re- 
started in London as soon as possible after the end of the war in 
Europe. and extended to about six of the most populous provincial 
centres. Before the millions who now listen in to wireless will 
similarly “look in” to television there will have to be considerable 
improvements in the technique ; but those improvements are known 
to be round the corner. With more research and experiment, with 
more encouragement for inventors, and with the necessary capital, 
advance will be rapid, and the populace wil begin taking out its 
television licences (at £1 a year) as now its wireless licences. The 
report recommends the appointment of an advisory committee on 
which will be represented the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, to advise the Munister on technical matters and 
questions of major policy. It is of the utmost importance that a 
beginning should be made quickly, and that sOme of the scientists 
who have been engaged on secret Government work should give 
their brains to this amazing product of modern science, so that this _ 
country may be able to exploit the uses of this invention and turn 
it to account in the export trade. 
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“EXCEPT THEY BE AGREED” 


T is on the face of it a little disturbing that no more than a month 
after the conclusion of an Inter-Allied Conference which 
appeared to have attained a more than ordinary degree of genuine 
unity, so many people in this country should be asking, privately 
if not publicly, the Biblical question “Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” Actually, it is a case not of two but ol 
three needing to walk together if the united action on which the 
salvation of the world depends is to be achieved. So far as the 
action is military there is no ground for misgiving. The Crimea 
Conference has undoubtedly resulted in co-operation of unprece- 
dented intimacy between the Russians, no longer secretive about 
strategy and plans of campaign, and the Allies ip the West, As a 
consequence a synchronisation of assault fatal to Germany is in 
manifest process of development. That, it may be said, is at this 
juncture the one essential. The affirmation is nearly, but not com- 
pletely, true. The first essential, and the greatest, is undoubtedly to 
win the war. But not less imperative on a longer survey is that 
unity in peace to which the statesmen who assembled at Yalta 
pledged themselves. Such a unity is required now, not at some 
moment of arbitrary transition from war to peace. For policies are 
already being framed, and in some cases executed, which cal] for 
the concurrence of all the major Allied Powers, amongst whom for 
most practical purposes France must now be included. Any 
important action taken independently by a single Power in what- 
ever region is calculated to have far-reaching and unfortunate con- 
sequences, 

There may, of course, be cases where an Allied country which 
happens to have forces available in a given spot for a given purpose 
will feel it necessary to take prompt action in the name of the 
United Nations, That is the justification reasonably claimed for 
the part played by British troops under General Scobie in ihe 
recent disturbances in Greece. The United States and Russia were 
kept fully informed of all that was being done and why, and, apart 
from a curious general declaration of principles by Mr. Stettinius 
on taking office, neither Washington nor Moscow had any criticism 
to offer of an action reluctantly taken in the face of necessity, with 
the holding of free elections as its avowed goal, and abundantly 
vindicated by events. Russia, indeed, refrained so studiously from 
any adverse criticism or comment on British action that she may 
conceivably expect the same complete acquiescence on the part of 


Britain, and equally of the United States, in developments in - 


Rumania which are causing undisguised concern on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Whether the concern would be greater or less if 
the situation were more fully understcod is not easy to say, for the 
most unsatisfactory feature of the whole affair is the paucity of the 
information available, thanks, apparently, to the imposition of en 
iron censorship. What is known, and almost the full sum of what 
is known, is that General Radescu, the head of a Coalition Govern- 
ment which appeared to be succeeding as well in the task of 
administration as Rumanian governments ever do, was reported by 
the Moscow radio on February 25th to have been charged with 
pro-Fascist proclivities and made the object of large demonstrations 
in Bucharest and other towns, with the result that he was dis- 
placed from office and has been succeeded by the relatively little- 
known Dr. Groza, with a Cabinet in which fourteen of the 
eighteen members belong to the Nationalist Democratic Party, 
which is markedly Communist in colour, and as such enjoys the 
favour of the Soviet Government. It is noteworthy that in the 
early stages of this transition M. Vyshinsky, the Deputy-Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, should have arrived at Bucharest, 
and that the displaced Prime Minister, General Radescu, should 
have been given harbourage, with Mr. Eden’s approval, by the 
British political representative at Bucharest. 


The situation is not completely different in the case of Poland. 
The divergence between Russian views on the one hand and 
British and American views on the other as to the frontiers, and 
still more as to the status, of the liberated Poland, has in the 
past been so conspicuous that it would be affectation to ignore it: 
On one question, the eastern frontiers of Poland, full agreement 
was reached at Yalta. But about the future status of Poland 
unconcealed uneasiness exists, and there is reason for it. What 
was decided at Yalta was that the so-called Lublin Government, 
which is recognised by Russia but not by Britain or the United 
States, and the Polish Government in London, which is recog- 
nised by Britain and the United States but not by Russia, should 
both give place to a new Provisional Polish Government made up 
of prominent Poles from Lublin and London and from what was 
the Polish Underground Movement, on the selection of an Inter- 
Allied Commission consisting of M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, and the British and American Ambassadors in Moscow. 
It was assumed that that body would set to work immediately and 
bring the new Provisional Government into being at the earliest 
possible moment. There is every reason why it should. Not only 
is it of the first importance to end the rivalry between the London 
Poles and the Lublin Poles, and the conflict of recognition among 
the three Great Powers, but it is equally urgent to establish a 
Polish Government to which an invitation to the conference of 
the United Nations at San Francisco six weeks hence can be sent. 
It is now over a month since the Inter-Allied Commission at 
Moscow was appointed. If it has reached any agreement and 
issued any invitations the world has yet to be told of that. It is 
extremely desirable that it should be told, if only to dispel the 
belief firmly held in several quarters that the cause of the delay is 
variance between M. Molotov, anxious to form a new government 
by the addition of a few outside members to the Lublin Committee, 
and the British and American representatives, who hold that the 


‘decisions of the Crimea Conference require them to construct a 


completely new body composed of individual Ministers chosen 
from the two existing bodies and elsewhere. It is hard to believe 
that if the members of the Moscow Commission were at one the 
visible fruit of their labours would be so scanty. 

A third subject on which full agreement between the three prin- 
cipal United Nations may appear to be lacking is the decision as 
to the voting on the Security Council of the new international 
organisation. But this question is not on all fours with the other 
two. In those cases the difference was mainly between Britain and 
America on the one hand and Russia on the other; in this Russia 
and America take substantially the same view, and so far as the 
British view is different it is rather the view of British public 
opinion than of the British Government, which has fully accepted 
the voting-plan framed at Yalta. British public opinion is certainly 
not less important than the British Government, and it is extremely 
desirable that misgivings about the right conceded to any one of 
the five Great Powers to veto action by the new League against an 
aggressor (whether one of the five or not) should be dispelled so far 
as it can be. There is a great deal to be said on the subject—more 
than can be said in this place now—and the question is on the face 
of it more arguable than the situation in Rumania or~ Poland 
appears to be. In regard to both these countries there is, of course, 
a Russian point of view to which full consideration must be given. 
Without countenancing any theory of the division of Europe into 
definite spheres of influence we are bound to recognise the pre- 
dominant interest of Russia in countries immediately adjacent 
to her western frontiers, countries which she has liberated from 
Nazism, and through which at present vital military communica- 
tions run, But in full cognisance of all that certain definite agrec- 
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ments were concluded at Yalta. That regarding Poland has already 
been quoted. That regarding Rumania falls under the general 
undertaking that policy in the matter of the liberated territories 
shall be concerted by mutual agreement, a pledge which plainly 
implies full consultation and the full exchange of information about 
any political moves and the reasons for them. It would be satis- 
factory to have an assurance that these essential conditions of un- 
reserved confidence and co-operation are being punctually observed. 
The politicians and people of Russia understand, it is to be hoped, 
how warm is the sympathy for Russia in this country, how whole- 
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hearted the admiration for Russia’s military achievements, how 
strong the desire for the fullest understanding, not merely between 
the British and Russian Governments, but between the British and 
Russian peoples. The recent visit of British M.P.s to Moscow will 
have done something to achieve that, and there will no doubt be 
many more such visits both ways. But if relations between the two 
countries are to be what they should be, Russia should appreciate 
the importance of satisfying the people of Britain and America that 
she has no thought of interfering with the free expression of 
political opinion in countries outside her borders. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE 1t0-ton bomb whose existence is made known this week repre- 

sents the realisation of a long dream. Some four or five years ago 
a friend living in a Surrey village rang me up and asked if he 
might bring a neighbour of his—a man named Wallis, of Vickers- 
Armstrong, who had invented what was then one of our most 
serviceable bombers, the Wellington—to see me, with the idea that 
I might put him in touch with certain people in a position to further 
a project he had in mind. Mr. Wallis came, and brought with him 
a set of blue prints, far too complicated for my non-scientific com- 
prehension, of something that then seemed completely fantastic (I 
fancy that at that time 8,000 lbs. was the bomb-weight limit)—a 
bomb weighing ten tons. He explained the necessity for it, how 
nothing less could produce the subterranean disturbance that would 
put coal-mines, underground oil-storage tanks and the like out of 
action. I asked him one question that seemed not irrelevant—whether 
he could design an aeroplane that would carry such a bomb ; he was 
quite confident he could. I did what I was asked to do, but I hardly 
imagine that that did anything much to expedite official adoption 
of an invention which would, of course, have fought its own way 
to acceptance in any case. 

. ® . * 


British papers, naturally enough, made little reference to a broad- 
cast speech delivered last week in America by Commander Harold 
E. Stassen, the former Republican Governor of Minnesota, but a 
full transcript of the speech which I have had an opportunity of 
reading shows it to have been a very remarkable utterance, which 
emphatically confirms previous impressions of Governor Stassen 
as “Presidential timber.” Few more virile declarations of Pro- 
gressive Republicanism have been heard since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt, though there was a good deal of the same note in the 
speeches of Wendell Willkie, to whom incidentally, and perhaps 
significantly, Commander Stassen paid a special tribute. I have no 
space here to quote the speaker’s seven principles of United States 
world policy, but he goes further than I think any other prominent 
American, certainly any prominent Republican, has gone in 2dvo- 
cating full and unreserved American participation in the new Inter- 
national Organisation. And it was as one of the American delegates 
to the San Francisco Conference ‘that Commander Stassen (who is 
of Scandinavian origin) was avowedly speaking. 

* * * * 

This is a notable month for Mr. R. A. Butler, the Minister of 
Education. This week he is presiding over the Conservative 
Party Conference—that as a pure party politician. In_ his 
other capacity, as chicf administrator of a national service which 
transcends party differences, he has issued on successive days two 
circulars of great practical importance dealing with the temporary 
supply of teachers, and with permanent arrangements for financial 
help to scholars in any grade of education, to enable them to take 
full advantage of any financial facilities that they are capable of 
profiting by. And in less than three weeks’ time the Education 
Act that imbeds Mr. Butler’s name in history comes into force (sub- 
fect to the necessary postponement of some part of its provisions). 
The comprehensiveness of the grants to scholars, covering as they 
do school uniforms, membership of clubs and societies, and so forth, 
and ranging up to £175 a year at certain universities, is signal proof 
that the educational ladder is a reality at last. 


An article by Miss Eleanor Rathbone in another column today 
on the subject she -has made peculiarly her own, Family Allowances, 
draws timely attention to a remarkable achievement for which not 
indeed all the credit, but by far the chief part of it, is due to the 
woman Member for the English Universties. Coming of a well- 
known Liverpool family conspicuously marked by social ardour, 
Miss Rathbone, since she was first elected to the House of Commons 
in 1929, has done service such as no other woman Member has 
surpassed and few, if any, have equalled. It is the distinguishing 
feature of Miss Rathbone’s crusading activity that she invariably 
adds to zeal knowledge, and to both an inexhaustible fund of moral 
courage. To that she owes the respect which she universally com- 
mands. There is one interesting indication of that. Concerned as 
she is for progress and improvement in many fields, she not infre- 
quently adds her name to those of a familiar stage army of Left- 
wing letter-writers to the Press. . It is a well-known little phalanx, 
so well known that the views above the signatures tend to be dis- 
counted—unless one of the signatories is Eleanor F. Rathbone. If 
that name is noted all informed persons read the letter with care. 

* * * * 

Not a great many Englishmen, I imagine, possess detailed know- 
ledge of the Remagen region. One who does has given me some 
interesting information about it. He used to cycle all over the 
district as a young man forty years ago, and though many of the 
works of man around Remagen have changed, the works of Nature, 
in particular the contours, have not. It is clear that optimism about 
any swift development of operations initiated from the Remagen 
bridgehead should be severely restrained. The land to the east of 
the river is a tangle of hills, the road-system is poor—or rather used 
to be; the construction of the Frankfurt-Cologne motorway has 


obviously altered all that—and the odds generally favour 
the defence. Obviously Kemagen is not the starting-point 
General Eisenhower would have chosen for the final battle 


to the east of the Rhine. But that does not alter the fact that the 
acquisition of a lodgement across the river is an astonishing piece 
of luck brilliantly exploited by skill, for it finds the enemy hope- 
lessly undecided what to do about it. 

* * * . 

As to the houses which could not be sold because the deeds and 
all copies of them had been destroyed in various blitzes, I have 
received various pieces of information for which I am duly grateful. 
One or other of them may be correct ; they certainly cannot all be. 
Someone suggests that an Act was passed by the Balfour Govern- 
ment giving a valid title to anyone who had been in undisputed 
possession of a piece of property for twelve years ; someone else 
that what is needed is a statutory declaration by some person with 
knowledge of the facts (e.g., an assistant overseer, who can speak as 
to the rates having been paid). The best advice, no doubt, is to get 
the advice of a conveyancing counsel—and pay the appropriate fee. 

* +. . - 

The decision of Aberdeen University to confer an honorary 
doctorate of laws on Mr. Stanley Unwin does honour equally to a 
university which takes so large and sane a view of service to scholar- 
ship and to the recipient, whase qualifications rest both on his 
personality and on the position he holds in the publishing world. 
There are some academic honours which the discriminating rate 
higher than any with a title attached. JANUS. 
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ACROSS THE RHINE 


By STRATEGICUS 


IR JAMES GRIGG, in the debate on the Army Estimates on 

Tuesday, administered a timely corrective to the wild specula- 
tion which has swept some of the Allies off their feet. The war is 
not yet Won; no one can say when it will end; and to indulge in 
over-optimism now is not only dangerous to morale, but, if it 
should affect policy, might even postpone what everyone wishes. 
What happened last autumn ought to be a warning. But, so much 
being said, it may be added that, ambiguous as are some movements 
in the steadily narrowing battlefield, the outlook has never been 
brighter. 

Why is this? It is certainly not because the Americans took 
advantage of an oversight and crossed the Rhine. The oversight 
itself deserves note as evidence of the confusion and lack of control 
created by the succession of hammer-blows administered by the 
Allies. But, attractive as may be the dream of driving into the 
heart of Germany by a converted railway-bridge, war cannot be 
fought that way. The stakes at issue grow steadily more vital as 
the various pieces of the joint plans fall mto position ; but for that 
very reason the final phase of the war must be more carefully 
planned. In the mélange of dash and caution that has carried the 
Allies so far and will carry them to the end, the factor of caution 
must now figure more prominently. It is the expression of this 
conviction that conveys the impression of very careful manoeuvre 
about which I have spoken several times recently. 

It is easy to dismiss the broadcast statement of Goebbels last 
week about a coming offensive which he firmly believes will “ defeat 
our enemies.” But, even if it means no more than the necessary 
bait to encourage the troops to fight when all is really lost, it is not 
to be ignored. The parachute troops in the Xanten-Wesel pocket 
fought astonishingly ; and there is not a case of such stubborn 
resistance that does not at least postpone final defeat and encourage 
the Germans to drag out the war until more levies may be brought 
in. The long-drawn-out battles north and south of the Danube, 
similarly, must have some rational explanation. Even if they are 
no more than a spoiling attack designed to forestall the crystallisa- 
tion of a south-eastern front they tend to postpone the final day 
of reckoning. This south-eastern front will certainly be formed 
before long. Indeed, we have been promised attacks from the 
north also. But we have seen no sign as yet of the development of 
either. All that confronts us at the moment is the fact that for 
some time now the Germans have been counter-attacking north of 
the Danube, and more recently south of the river. These attacks 
have, moreover, been far from negligible. There is some evidence 
of the use of considerable forces of armour that would be very 
valuable on the main eastern or on the western front, here far away 
from either. 

There are other cautionary facts that require to be assimilated 
into any picture of the battle-outlook. There is still a pocket in 
Latvia from which several divisions have been evacuated. There is 
a second in East Prussia. What body of Kussian troops is being held 
up by both cannot be estimated ; but that the resistance in these 
two places has some effect upon the time and shape of the final 
clash we can appreciate by reflecting upon the difference it would 
make if neither were in existence. It is as a bulwark against these 
possible diversions that Rokossovsky is clearing up the last footholds 
in the Corridor and, with Zhukov, up to the estuary of the Oder. 
The bastion against interference from the north now looks as 
solid as one could wish; but it is wiser to make it unbreakably 
strong, in view of the certainty that the Germans will never capitu- 
late if there is a chance of striking back. It seems to be beyond 
dispute that a .true counter-dffensive is beyond their present 
resources in comparison with those of the Allies. But is it im- 
possible for the Germans to scrape together, from their still con- 
siderable forces, as many divisions as Rundstedt concentrated for 
his December offensive? 

It is six weeks since Zhukov reached the strip of the Oder which 
he attacked successfully this week. Can anyone think that the 


Russians would tolerate this delay if it were not forced upon them 
as much by necessity as by prudence? They have at their com- 
mand probably the greatest armies the Continent has ever seen, 
and this means the strongest armies ever concentrated in the history 
of the world. The suggestion that they may be waiting for the 
plans concerted at Yalta to come to maturity can only be enter- 
tained if it means that such a simultaneous joint attack is necessary. 
The Germans have never launched the counter-offensive which the 
pressure of events, as well as their most persistent military tradition, 
would impel them to undertake, because they have been given no 
opening to do so with any reasonable chance of success. But the 
advance that has withheld that chance has taken a longer time and 
imposed caution. The Russians have held their hand so far because 
they know from actual experience how little rope-the Germans can 
be allowed with safety. The Germans have held theirs because 
they have the rational fear that the Russians may strike too hard 
too soon. 

The bridgehead across the Rhine fills a part of this picture. It 
is not deep enough to prevent artillery fire falling upon the single 
bridge. It has neither the length nor breadth to do more than 
assure its maintenance under the existing conditions. But it is 
under steady observation from the air. Although the Allies have 
destroyed a very high proportion of the aircraft that carry out this 
perilous but threatening task, the German eyes are still over the 
bridgehead and the hinterland that supports it. But at present it 
suggests a narrow vent; and although it may be developed, it is no 
more than a very hopeful sign of the alertness that won the Allies 
their success. The real dimensions of this victory cannot as yet be 
eStablished. What is evident, however, is the plain fact that General 
Eisenhower succeeded in destroying west of the river a consider- 
able proportion of the German armies. The Fifteenth and First 
Parachute armies in the north, after an exemplary battle, suffered 
very heavily indeed ; and the troops who escaped can hardly be fit 
to take their part in another serious battle as yet. The Seventh 
German and the First Panzer Army have also lost heavily, and been 
hustled either across the Rhine or the Moselle. The extent of the 
disorganisation is part of the damage inflicted on them. It is not 
as permanent as the actual casualties; but, for the period during 
which the Allies may strike across the Rhine, it is an important, 
and might be a vital, factor. At the very least, ten divisions must 
have been placed hors de combat. The equivalent of that force 
has been taken prisoner ; and although the proportion of killed and 
wounded is smaller than usual, the total must be far from 
negligible. 

Some yardstick is required to suggest the relevance of these 
figures. When the Ninth American Army was moving northward 
to link up with the British and Canadian forces of the First Cana- 
dian Army, there were on the western front some 70 German divi- 
sions of the now normal reduced strength. When the Americans 
crossed the Rhine the number had sunk to 65. Rundstedt had 
brought in all the reserves he could concentrate to make good the 
heavy losses ; but all that he could do with his utmost exertions did 
not suffice to replace what was lost. After all the reserve units had 
been brought in, and all those destroyed written off, the total was 
five divisions less than the original number. There is no appreciable 
reserve now to patch up any fresh holes that may be made in the 
western front. That is the best measure of the success of the first 
phase of the Rhine battle. 

It need not be imagined that the Germans will not switch troops 
from any of the sectors at present quiet to the area east of the Rhine 
—if they can. But it is here that the Allied air forces step in. 
However sceptical one may have been about the damage created by 
the Royal Air Force and the American Air Force, a glance at the 
recent news-films show how great it has been. Whole areas have 
been beaten into dust; and the fact that the bombing has been 
scientifically carried out is shown by the smallness of the damage 
to such non-military objectives as Cologne Cathedral. Once this is 


. 
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realised it can be appreciated that the bombing of the enemy com- 
munications that represent the arteries of the army will apply the 
brake on reinforcement. Why it is not more effective than it is 
we have seen in the stubbornness of the fighting under hopeless con- 
ditions in numerous battles. No limit can be set to what men will 
accomplish under the spuc of the appropriate motive. 

This is the background against which we must measure the 
immediate developments on the western front. The Rhine will be 
crossed again, and in force. The river is a great obstacie ; but it 
is more vulnerable than many think. The Germans are extremely 
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nervous about the northern sector of the river ; and, whatever the 
priority, that stretch of the Rhine which guards the Westphalian 
plain will certainly be crossed. In the recent battles the Allies 
completely surprised the Germans, in spite of their air recon- 
naissance. Although the area of possible crossings has been 
narrowed, and the Germans know where the worst dangers lie, they 
have fewer troops than ever to prevent a powerful incursion into the 
plain. It may come soon. The necessary lull will not last long; 
and, perhaps, then we shall see the Russians resume their march 
westwards. 


A SOCIAL ACHTEVEMENT 


By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, M.P. 


HE history of the movement for Family Allowances illustrates 

a remark once made to me by Beatrice Webb, that it takes at 
least nineteen years for a new idea to take root and fructify in the 
British mind. Actually, our movement has taken longer thai that. 
In 1917-18 a small group of sociologists and economists used to 
meet in a little Soho club to work out a scheme for the Endowment 
of Motherhood, based largely on experience of separation allowances 
during the war. The result was a little book, Equal Pay and the 
Family, proposing a State-paid scheme. We thought we were build- 
ing a castle in the air, unaware that in France a number of far- 
sighted employers, and in Australia Mr. Justice Piddington and 
others, were developing the same idea on rather different lines, both 
destined to bear much earlier fruit. 


Our little volume fell rather flat, but several women’s societies 


took the matter up, and one by one practically all the larger women’s 
organisations were converted. In 1924 my: larger book, The Dis- 
inherited Family, converted nearly ali the economists, and most of 
all Sir William Beveridge, then Director of the London School of 
Economics, who, on the principle that example is better than precept, 
introduced a generous scheme for the children of his staff, who 
I believe facetiously nicknamed their allowances’ “ Rathbonuses.” 
Much later nearly all universities introduced similar, though less 
generous, schemes. Trade Union and Labour leaders became 
interested, especially the Miners’ Federation, which advocated a 
State-paid scheme, but repudiated the idea of anything based on 
the French method of Equalisation Funds financed by employers. 
In 1930-31 a Joint Commission of the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, 
after a year’s thorough enquiry, recommended by a two-thirds 
majority a State-paid Scheme; the minority preferring a smailer 
scheme in cash, supplemented by communal services. Subsequent 
conferences of both bodies, after brief discussion, preferred the 
minority view, but soon allowed the whole idea to drop. But the 
light continued to spread. The Methodist Church further developed 
a method of provision for the child-en of their ministers, started by 
their founder a century or so ago, on lines very similar to the French 
method. Other denominations followed suit, including some dioceses 
of the Church of England. Somme large employing firms introduced 
schemes for their workers. . 

But it was not till after the outbreak of the present war that 
Parliament began to be seriously interested, stimulated partly by 
the desire to placate the workers by some assurance of future freedom 
from want; partly no doubt by a growing recognition of the im- 
pending danger of a decline in population so steep as to menace 
our future as a Great Power. The facts as to that are indeed 
sufficiently alarming. Experts have already pointed out, for example, 
that we had pre-war a lower birthrate than any European country 
except Sweden ; that by 1939 we had actually “ over 2,000,000 fewer 
children under fourteen to care for, but 2,500,000 more people over 
sixty to provide for than before the last war” (R. M. Titmuss in 
Parents’ Revolt); that unless something very substantial is done 
quickly to stimulate reproduction, we stand to lose, “once the 
progeny of a more philo-progenitive age have had time to grow old 
and die off, one quarter of the population in each generation—viz., 
every twenty-seven or eight years” (R. F. Harrod, President of the 
Economic Section of the British Association, 1938). As Sir William 
Beveridge put it, “ With its present rate of reproduction, the British 


race cannot continue,” and elsewhere, “by 1960 we shall be in a 
panic about the population of this country.” As to material pros- 
perity, Lord Keynes pointed out that “the first result of a change- 
over from an increasing to a declining population may be very 
disastrous.” . 

Facts of the above kind leak through to the public very slowly, 
but they are leaking through. Anyway, whatever the combination of 
motives, the change in Parliamentary opinion has been very striking, 
In 1942 over 200 Members of Parliament of all or no Parties, led 
by a Conservative, Group Captain Wright, of the R.A.F., signed a 
Notice of Motion recommending “the introduction of a National 


* State-paid scheme of allowances for dependent children, payable to 


the mother or actua! guardian, as a means of safeguarding the health 
and well-being of the rising generation.” Since that, the Liberal 
Party, and quite recently the Labour Party Conference, recommended 
the same thing. But the culminating stage was reached when last 
week the Government moved the Second Reading of its Family 
Allowances Bill. Besides Sir William Jowitt and Sir David Fyfe, 
who opened and closed the debate for the Government, there were 
nineteen speakers. Not one of them disputed the need for the pay- 
ment of allowances. The discussion centred on proposals for 
improving the Bill, mostly by making it more generous and extend- 
ing it to certain excluded classes, such as those already receiving 
allowances under contributory schemes or—as in the case of the 
Armed Forces—as part of their pay. Some of these exclusions are 
absolute ; others can be changed by regulations, either by the 
Minister or subject to an affirmative decision by the House. (One 
of the strangest of these excluding clauses is that limiting the allow- 
ances, “except as subsequently provided by regulations,” to the 
children of British subjects born in Great Britain and living here. 
This, unless changed, will exclude the families of English parents 
born overseas or of naturalised aliens. No doubt all this will be 
reconsidered, but the threat of exclusion is likely to be very alarming 
to aliens, of whatever nationality and however meritorious, who have 
been naturalised or hope to be after the war.) 

But the question which bulked largest in the debate was whether 
the allowance should be paid to man or wife. The Bill includes the 
extraordinary provision that it shall “belong to the man ”—and that 
even if the wife is the sole supporter of the family or the children 
are hers by a previous marriage. Women and very many men all 
over the country are in arms over this Over 180 M.P.s have already 
signed a memorial to Sir William Jowitt urging payment to the 
mother except where shown to be unfit. Many people wonder why 
we concentrated so largely on this point, thinking other needed 
changes more important. But there were good reasons. Whereas 
other needed improvements can, and doubtless will, be made later, 
because public opinion and the population-issue will force a change, 
the provision about payment is. likely to prove unchangeable ; partly 
because fathers who would now accept payment to the mother with- 
out question, as their kinsmen in Australia and New Zealand have 
done, would resent a later change as a reflection on their behaviour ; 
partly because of the administrative difficulties in changing the payee 
for over 2,600,000 families. It is true that the Bill provides 
that the wife may draw the allowance, but obviously only with 
the man’s consent, as he is the owner and the pay order comes 
to him. 
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On this question the Governmen: has promised a free vote in 
Committee. But amendments in Committee are tricky things. No 
one knows when they may come on, and Members may be caught 
napping. Hence women are still urging their Members, whether 
or no they have yet signed the memorial to Sir William Jowitt, to 
be sure to turn up and vote in our favour. Only if they do this 
can we be sure of the victory of a principle. which seriously affects 
the future status of motherhood. We who are urging this .change 
know very well that the great majority of British husbands are 
decent, kindly men who will do the right thing by their wives unless 
they have good reason to distrust them. We also recognise that 
mothers are not all “ plaster saints,” and that some of them deserve 
distrust. But there is a minority of men who, if they once get 
the allowance, will spend it on drink or betting, and neither wife 
nor child will benefit. And a very small minority of 2,600,000 
fathers may be actually very many thousands. So we shall not feel 
secure until the Bill reaches the Statute Book in a form which not 
only gives the children a direct share in the national income, but 
also recognises the services of the mothers who bear and rear them. 


ANGLO-CZECH 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


IX years ago the Germans entered Prague. They are still in full 

control of Bohemia and Moravia, as they are of Austria. Each 
of these regions has been planted with well-developed war industries, 
and if the Germans manage to defend Southern Germany even after 
they have lost Berlin and the Rhineland, Austria and the two Czech 
provinces will be their principal arsenal. The Czechs actually 
expect that their country will be the last to be completely freed 
from the Germans. Yet the Soviet armies have already swept 
through Ruthenia and Easterm Slovakia. At any moment the Czecho- 
slovak people may hear Dr. Benes speaking to them on the soil of 
their own country. The lovely city of Prague, it is reported, 
has been systematically mined. 

Enough is happening, in fact, to have made the Ides of March 
almost a day of jubilation throughout Czechoslovakia. For one 
thing, the people have been steadily overcoming their deep-set fear 
that, whatever else the Germans might have to surrender as the 
price of peace with the Western Allies, they would retain their Czech 
Protectorate. Gloomy forebodings were bound to exist in a subju- 
gated country which has watched the war from a standpoint of its 
own; for often during the past six years belief in the ultimate 
survival of an independent Czechoslovakia was a desperate act of 
faith. Her people were less shocked than the people of Western 
Europe by the German entry into Prague, ‘simply because they re- 
garded the dismemberment of their Republic as the direct- and 
logical consequence of the Munich decree. They watched while 
Poland was vanquished without the Western Allies occupying an 
inch of German soil. They watched while France signed her military 
armistice with Germany, and it was Mr. Churchill, as well as the 
German commentators in Prague, who said that Dunkirk was a 
military disaster. 

Almost at the very moment of the Dunkirk disaster the new 
relationship between Britain and Czechoslovakia began. Czechoslovak 
soldiers, who had fought with some distinction in France, were being 
made to give up every scrap of their equipment and arms before 
they could board the little ships which were waiting for them in 
the Mediterranean. They arrived in Britain with the fixed deter- 
mination to renew their fight against the Germans ; and when they 
marched past their President in Cholmondeley Park none had arms, 
and many had no caps or wnics. They could not speak our 
language. They knew even less than ourselves about our powers 
of resistance. They saw nothing ahead of them save fighting to the 
death. These are the men who today—now magnificently re-equipped 
—are taking the lead in the difficult siege of Dunkirk. They regard it 
as an honour that they were chosen to drive the Germans from the 
last of their Channel bastions. Dunkirk has acquired an entirely 
new meaning. 

And now Britain has become a second homeland for some 15,000 
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Czechoslovak citizens. The return to the first homeland has already 
begun, but it is a slow process. Not for several months will the 
transfer of the last Government department be completed, and it 
will be another year or two before any Czechoslovak school in this 
country is closed for lack of pupils. Many Czechoslovak citizens 
are skilled workers in Britain’s war factories; they do not intend 
to go back to Czechoslovakia until the struggle against Japan has 
been decided. Younger Czechs and Slovaks have spent some of 
their most formative years in Britain, and, indeed, five years or six 
are a large slice of any man’s life. None, young or old, know what 
they will find in their first homeland, which must be profoundly 
changed by war and the enemy occupation. Personal contacts can 
be renewed, but never on the same unconsciously firm basis. The 
years of absence are seldom completely bridged. 

What 15,000 Czechoslovak citizens have gained by their stay in 
Britain it is for some of them, not for an Englishman, to declare. 
London assumed her temporary status as the capital of free Europe 
with an outwardly superb indifference. Not even the minority who 
wanted a general election in war-time ever though of propagating 
the idea that it would have enlightened Continental guests about 
our political democracy. It would have done, of course, nothing of 
the sort. Time and again demonstrations and lectures arranged for 
our Allies have fallen flat. The spirit of Britain—and particularly 
of London—was tevealed to those who went seeking for themselves. 
They found it hidden in private homes, small restaurants, spacious 
clubs and little intimate streets. If they go back home in less fear 
of the official and the bureaucrat, they will have gained immeasurably. 
Thomas Masaryk insisted that his countrymen, if they were to 
become truly democratic, must learn how to de-Austrianise them- 
selves. 

The Czechs go back English-speaking, but not Anglicised. The 
toughness of their own national character is in no way diminished. 
They have reacted strongly against certain English habits of mind. 
Our attitude to the Germans, for instance, they find hard to under- 
stand. They believe that we know not how to hate, and at least 
one Czech publicist has expressed his fear that we shall enable 
some of the chief war criminals to evade trial and punishment. 
Their own attitude to the Germans is strictly Continental. Even 
in peace-time they had to put up the strongest resistance to German 
influences within their own country, and when English friends express 
their belief that defeated Germany will wholeheartedly repudiate 
the Nazi creed they retort that the Nazi creed itself was broad-based 
upon sentiments which have prevailed in Germany since the days 
of Bismarck, if not since the days of Luther. This explains their 
implacable anger with the Sudeten Germans and their record 
since 1938, and the desire to see the majority of them expelled 
from the republic. The idea of, transportations, propounded by 
Paul de Lagarde nearly eighty years ago, shocks the English mind, 
but not the Czech. There is a demand for a racially more homo- 
geneous Republic within its pre-Munich frontiers. Nothing is 


gained by ignoring these profoundly different attitudes. 


In the Czechoslovakia of tomorrow Russian influences will be far 
stronger than in the past. It is a direct consequence both of a 
common frontier with the Soviet Union and of Russia’s new asso- 
ciation with the West. Already it has been reported that Dr. 
Fierlinger, Czechoslovakia’s popular Ambassador in Moscow, will 
hold a key post in the next administration. Czechoslovakia’s alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union gives her a large measure of military 
and diplomatic security. But she is bound to share with other 
countries a determination to play her proper part in the international 
comity. She is a State, not a province. She has to build anew the 
conditions of freedom; and as the opinion of a liberated country 
must swiftly find its means of expression, very much depends on the 
speed with which Czechoslovakia restores the unfettered freedom of 
the Press. Newsprint can have an importance second only to food. 

Czechoslovaks from Britain will mingle with compatriots who have 
had to work within the Reich. Differences may be sharply defined. 
There can obviously be no return to the conditions of 1938; 
but the quest for greater political and social freedom will go on, 
to enrich the national experience and to give us, who were the hosts 
of Czechoslovakia’s Government and so many of her citizens, delight 
in the fellowship of a distant country. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAY J.Ps. 
By SIR HENRY SLESSER 

HE report of the Conservative sub-committee on legal reform, 

advising, among other matters, the ‘appointment of a “ legally 
qualified and paid chairman ” to preside over Petty Sessional Courts, 
raises questions which deserve serious consideration by the legis- 
lature. Not many years have passed since the departure was made 
from the age-long tradition of lay chairmen at quarter sessions. It 
is now suggested that an analogous reform has become necessary 
in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

It is these courts (and not the more august Quarter Sessions) which 
discharge most of the local judicial duties now cast, with ever in- 
creasing insistence, on what are admittedly legally-untrained 
tribunals. In all (excluding the jurisdiction exercised under the 
juvenile and domestic procedure, licensing, adoption and many other 
statutory provisions), over 800,000 cases come annually before the 
Petty Sessional Courts. Even in the many cases where an alternative 
trial is offered before them or before a jury, eight times as many 
indictable cases are tried summarily as go to the Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions ; in the case of juveniles nearly all such indictable cases 
are summarily tried. Yet in the whole of England, with the exception 
of some, but by no means all, large towns, the whole work is dis- 
charged by a fluctuating lay body, often ignorant of the laws of 
evidence and lacking the capacity to construe Acts of Parliament or 
the many regulations made under statute. 


It follows, in practice, that such courts, overburdened with difficult 
problems, come to be more and more dependent upon the advice 
of their clerk. This practice the Departmental Committee which 
recently examined the position of justices’ clerks does not propose 
to disturb. To quote their report: “The cleck should advise the 
justices on law, decisions of jaw and fact remaining the responsibility 
of the justices.” Nevertheless, the Committee is not satisfied with 
the present position, as appears from its recommendation that every 
Bench “ should have a chairman, designated as such, who should be 
a magistrate of experience and familiar with the current practice 
and methods of the Bench.” They point out that as long ago as 
1924 the Home Secretary circularised the justices to this effect— 
though, to common knowledge, often without any effect. They zo on 
to urge that the clerk should in future be a qualified lawyer, em- 
ployed full time, and that petty sessional districts should be grouped 
where necessary, so as to give him sufficient work. 

So stands the matter ; the status of the clerk is to be raised ; the 
justices, apart from a permanent chairman, to remain constituted as 
they have been since the passing of the first Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts nearly a century ago. In the case of towns the Departmental 

“Report dislikes the automatic assumption of the chair by the mayor, 
and suggests here also an experienced chairman not liable to 
be changed annually. It is my opinion, which apparently I share 
with the Conservative Committee, that the reforms suggested are 
inadequate to meet the case. In the old days, when justices 
as a whole were concerned only with petty crimes, and for the 
most part engaged only in committals to higher courts for trial, the 
system of dependence upon their clerk for all matters which would 
not otherwise fall within the competence of a jury was deemed by 
many unobjectionable, though the criticisms of the methods of the 
justices from the days of Dickens to those of Labouchere in Truth 
(in articles headed “ The Great Unpaid ”) show that even then there 
was much dissatisfaction. Today, when so much legal interpretation, 
and such difficult questions of procedure, arise in cases apparently 
simple, an uncritical reliance on the clerk, who admittedly has no 
responsibility—a fact which in practice is so often evident—is most 
unsatisfactory and even dangerous. 

An increase in the capacity of the clerk may still further increase 
the power which he will almost certainly possess by reason of his 
superior knowledge to direct, in effect, the legal determinations 
of the justices, leaving to them the function (peculiarly considered 
that of a jury) of finding facts under skilled advice from a !egal 
expert. If the bench are called upon to state a case for the opinion 
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of the High Court, it will generally fall to the clerk, who has 
advised them, to draw it up. It will in reality be his decision which 
will be reviewed rather than that of his nominal superiors the 
justices. Indeed, the position of the clerk is invidious, for, having 
advised, he may see his Bench reject his opinion and misinterpret 
the law, leaving him without even the remedy of protest. Too often 
he will be held responsible’ for mistakes which, in the last resort, 
he was powerless to control. “The clerk advises the Bench on 
matters of law, including the admissibility of evidence. This is 
admittedly his function and duty,” comments the Roche Report. 
It continues: “There are cases where law and facts are so mixed 
that commonsense may be a more valuable guide than legal advice.” 
Nevertheless, Lord Roche and his colleagues do not recommend an 
alteration of the law in this respect. It is on this that the Con- 
servative Committee differs from them, and if the writer may say so, 
he agrees with the Conservatives in thinking insistence on higher 
qualifications in the clerk to be no final remedy. 


How then should the matter be approached? First, it is suggested, 
by abolishing the present actual division of function between clerk 
and Bench The adviser of the Bench on law and the reception of 
ev.dence should be a member of it—in fact the chairman ; that is 
to say, the chairman should himself have that knowledge of law 
which is now required of the clerk. He should continue to sit 
with other mag:strates, who would, of course, in matters of fact be 
able to outvote him, and there should be reserved their right to 
differ from him in law—though from the nature of the case, if he 
were a person not merely quatified but actually selected for his 
work, that would not often happen. In any event, the responsibility 
of the Bench would be in fact, what now it is in name, direct 
and inescapable. The fact that the chairmar. was a qualified and 
selected person would give him that status which the public willingly 
concede to a stipendiary magistrate, and the whole dignity of the 
Bench (so important an element in the administration of criminal 
justice) wonld be enhanced. His colleagues, if he were tactful, 
should learn their work from their association with a man admittedly 
skilled in his office ; in other words, the chairman of every Bench 
should be not only “ experienced,” as the Roche Committee recom- 
mend, but directly chosen for his knowledge, and, as he would be 
adequately paid, able to devote his whole time to his magisterial 
duties. 

It may be objected that in rural areas there would not be sufficient 
work to employ a stipendiary chairman fully. This difficulty could 
readily be overcome, as indeed the Roche Committee suggest in 
the case of a full-time clerk, by grouping sessional districts so that 
ti.e stipendiary chairman could so allocate his circuit as to be one 
day with one Petty Sessions and the next with an adjoining one. 
In most country districts the Sessions meet not more than once a 
fortnight, often only once a month, and in most: counties one, or 
zt most two, stipendiary chairmen could arrange to be present at 
any court where there was work to be done which involved any 
difficult question calling. for legal knowledge which the lay J.P. 
naturally does not possess. 

Dr. C. K. Allen has expressed the opinion that. to recommend 
stipendiary chairmen for local Benches is once more to substitute 
paid officials for voluntary work. This may, as a rule, be objection- 
able, but the case of the judicial function is peculiar. The clerk 
under the Roche Report would be a paid official, no longer a!lowed 
to engage in private practice. If experienced and qualified men could 
be found in every area there might be no need for payment, but 
surely this is not likely to be the case. Indeed, the very geographical 
nature of the personnel of the Bench, depending on where com- 
petent people happen to live, is a further argument in favour of a 
chairman whose presence would depend on his capacity and not 
on the place of his residence. The ultimate choice is, in practice, 
between qualified men, paid, and the retention of our present 
haphazard approach to the problem, which is proving, so unsatis- 
factory and inadequate that even a Conservative Committee—not, it 
would be thought, prepossessed in favour of needless disturbance 
of old traditions—has declared itself convinced of the need for this 
particular legal reform. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


DAWSON OF PENN 


By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


SUPPOSE it would be true to say that, as far as the general public 
] was concerned, and during the period between the last war and 
this, Dawson of Penn was the most widely known physician in the 
English-speaking world. He was also one of the most trusted. To 
thousands of so-called men in the street Dawson’s name on a bulletin 
gave a comfortable feeling that everything humanly possible would 
be done for the sufferer. Nor was this merely due to the magic of 
a name or the fruit of a baseless legend. Probably none of his 
professional colleagues would have regarded Dawson as a leading 
authority on any particular disease, or in any speciai medical field. 
From the strictly scientific point of view, he was in no sense a 
pioneer ; and he made no outstanding original contribution to 
medicine itself as an art and science. But he always knew where 
and by whom good new work was being done. He was an extremely 
sound judge of its practical worth, and the point at which it could 
be safely applied. It would not, I think, be going too far to say 
that he generally knew a little more about everything than most of 
the general practitioners who called him in. He was also a careful 
enough physician himself to miss very little, and to recognise the 
exact moment at which he ought to be reinforced or checked by 
somebody who had specialised more than himself in some particular 
condition. Very few physicians can have made fewer ultimate 
mistakes than Dawson. ‘ 

But his supreme quality was probably ‘his deep humag under- 
standing. His patients were never merely cases. They were people. 
And looking back, I am inclined to think that this was the greatest 
lesson his students learned from him. Medicine was not merely 
a matter of text-books, and few of us can have forgotten the many 
little details, not to be found in them, upon which he laid emphasis. 
Never, he used to remind us, examine a patient while your own 
hands are cold. If they are, warm them first. More questionable, 
perhaps, was the advice he impressed upon us to be instantly ready 
with an alternative prescription should a patient complain that the 
first had done no good; always be prepared to ring two or three 
changes ; if at the end of them, Time and Nature had not done 
the trick, well that would be a bit of bad luck. By the stricter 
standards of today, such teaching may be open to criticism. But it 
is in its percipience of so many average complaints, and so many 
average patients—not to mention a few rather gauche young doctors 
perhaps—that its value lay. 

That Dawson’s personal charm played a considerable part in obtain- 
ing for him his first important appointments there can be no doubt. 
But the professional ability was always there ; and the charm was 
innate, not the acquisition of an actor. He may, in those days, have 
possessed, as some were ready to allege, certain of the qualities 
of the careerist. There may have been occasions when he was in- 
tolerant of opposition, and he always had the courage of his con- 
victions. But his consideration for others was a part of himself 
and automatic. A story was once told about him, at the height of his 
fame, regarding a country governess who had an appointment to see 
him. When she arrived, Dawson had been called away to an urgent 
case. But she was invited to luncheon, and an appointment made 
for the following week; unfortunately, the same thing happened 
again, whereupon she was asked to stay the night. The story is 
probably apochryphal, but it is significant that it should have 
been told at all. 

Dawson was a good listener, and never allowed himself to be 
hurried. He never, I believe, set aside less than three-quarters of an 
hour for any prospective consultation. He would not, I think, have 
called himself a psychologist. But in a practical sense he was a 
very effective one. A busy country practitioner once told me of a 
patient who had baffled both himself and his partner, and one or 
two specialists who had been summoned to help. Ultimately 
Dawson was sent for. He looked and listened, and examined in 
his own gentle, worldly-wise way. At last he drew my friend aside. 
“The real trouble is, you know,” he murmured, “ that your patient 
is‘a Roman Catholic.” And so, said my friend, it was—a case of 
a distressed and devout woman in what she believed to be 
antagonistic surroundings. 
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Dawson was not, I should say, a deeply cultured man. But he 
was an extremely well-informed one. He could talk knowledgeably 
and at his ease about Ibsen’s plays, the respective merits of wet and 
dry fly fishing, and a host of topics in between. Money, I should 
imagine, played no great.part in his scheme of life, and the only 
reference I ever heard him make to it was when, a few months 
before his death, somebody was bewailing probable household 
stringencies after the war should be over. “It won’t matter,” he 
smiled, “ we shall all be in the same boat.” Few men, it is safe 
to say, were less afraid of death. Whether or not he approved 
of the conspiracy of silence that so often surrounds the dying, in 
the belief—generally, I think, mistaken—that they themselves have 
no suspicion I do not know. But I should guess not. Death, I 
think he would have said—or in his own way let them feel—is after 
all not so very dreadful ; and the way to it, I am sure he would some- 
how have assured them, would be made as easy as medicine could 
make it. As for himself, it is hard to believe that he has gone, and with 
him as much probably of the inner history of his times as any one 
man has known. 


NIGHT IN WARTIME 


CITY-WoORKERS who know darkness but not Night, 
Sunset-dwellers in these Western isles 

By Atlantis lost (swallowed by the waves) 

Out of your bright houses with the blinded window-frames 
Step carefully, blinking, into darkness out of the light, 

Out into the splendour of Night! 


Behold, cloudless, the starry hosts of the Astronomers. 
Night’s invaders in untellable millions 
Day-submerged, like Atlantis rising or an Army’s camp-fires, 
Panorama untouchable of miraculous worlds 
Unvisited, incomprehensible progeny of our sight 

O Spiritual Night 

Smile benignly upon us, Visionary Ones, 

While our scientists in wonder speculate 

(Newton, Einstein, Schrédinger and Dirac) 

Linking star-clustered cobwebs of pallid beams 

With the legions dancing in the atom, 

Spectres of invisible Might 


Spectres! (for is not all our imagining spectral?) 

Do not let us—owls in the sunshine—forget 

We ourselves are mere complementary phenomena, 
Children of the playing fields of Gravitation, 

All our knowledge the slow infra-revelation 

In darkness of Light. 


Hail Light! unhurried offspring of the unknown 

With thy slower sister Sound, married to all men, 

Creators of all beauty, whose dwelling is throughout the World, 
Shall you one day depart from us, vanish unnoticed, 

As do all lovers, their consummation over, 

Where then shall live Delight? 


In a Silence in which everything is known, 
In a Unity in which everything is held, 

In an Absence of deceitful illumination, 

In an inward, indwelling concentration, 

In the Peacock spreading in pure darkness 
The splendour of Night. 


« WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS” 


In November, 1944, “ The Spectator ” published an article 
from a Captain in the British Liberation Army on the atti- 
tude of the average soldier—officer or other ranks—on the 
problems which concern him in the Army, and will concern 
him when he returns to civil life. The contribution created 
such widespread interest, and evoked so large a variety of 
comment, that it has been decided to republish the original 
article, and a selection from the articles and letters which 
followed it, in booklet form, as documentary evidence of 
the opinions a certain proportion, at any rate, of the men 
in the Forces today are holding and expressing. 

The booklet—Demy 8vo 24 pp. and cover—is now on sale 
at bookstalls throughout the country. Copies can also be 
obtained from “The Spectator” office, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, at 7d., post paid. 
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W. J. Turner. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the boat which took me the other day to France there was a 

loud-speaker which relayed throughout the vessel the wireless 
programmes of the A.E.F. The opportunity was favourable for a 
little listener-research, and I therefore studied the faces ot the British 
and American troops on board in the hope of discovering what effect 
these programmes had upon the men for whom they had been 
prepared. I have always felt that the reason why we do not often 
catch the point of American humour is that it is designed to render 
the fantastic real, whereas our own humour is designed to render 
the real fantastic. But I had no opportunity on this occasion to 
subject my theory to any laboratory test. The British Tommies 
chatted grinning together without lending even half an ear to the 
programme which was bejng relayed for their instruction and delight ; 
the American G.I.’s merely chewed the cud of rumination. At a 
certain stage, the crooning, the jazz and swing were suddenly inter- 
rupted, and we were informed that the United States armies had 
captured Cologne. The effect of this astonishing announcement 
upon my own section of the Allied Expeditionary Force was slight ; 
one G.I. emitted a low whistle ; a British officer leaning beside me 
against the rail said “Gosh! ” The remainder of the A.E.F. treated 
the news with utter apathy. “How different,” I thought to myself, 
“will it be when we reach the other side! The French at least 
realise the importance of this strategic capture.” I had imagined, 
indeed, that I might find the French harbour gay with flags, and 
the school children singing, “ Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand.” 
But not at all. The customs official with whom I sought to share 
the news greeted it with polite acceptance ; it was as if I had said to 
him “ We had a calm crossing.” The ticket-collector was equally 


unmoved. I watched the dock hands throwing mail-bags into the 
van of my train. “ Beauvais,” shouted the foreman, “ Trente pour 
quatre.” 


* . * * 


We reached Paris at 5.30 in the morning, and as we steamed 
into the station I could see the Sacré Coeur gleaming dimly under 
the light of a gibbous moon. A few hours later Paris stretched its 
great limbs luxuriantly in the warmth of a spring morning ; the buds 
upon the chestnut trees broke their sticky sheaves ; the old people 
crept out to sun themselves upon the benches ; the children danced 
around. Glittering and superb the tremendous perspectives of Paris 
opened once again before me: That quality in the Parisian air which 
lends colour to the colourless, giving a touch of Cézanne to every 
suburban allotment, and a touch of Utrillo to the meanest alley, has 
prevented Paris from acquiring the untidy drabness of London. The 
avenues seem wider, cleaner, emptier than ever before; the glass 
is in the windows ; the concierge, with wicker carpet-beater, still 
bangs the door-mat out into the street. There is scaffolding around 
the Hotel Crillon, the Grand Palais is blackened with smoke, the 
office wing of the Quai d’Orsay shows hollow windows gaping on a 
void, and one of the two Sphinxes by the Louvre has received a 
bullet in her heart. At street ‘corners on the Left Bank one can see 
the vestiges of snipers, and occasionally of shelis, upon the plaster 
of the apartment houses. A few miserable fiacres, disinterred -from 
the days of Félix Faure, creep slowly along the streets. But super- 
ficially Paris is as resplendent as ever; luxurious and proud she 
glitters in the sun. And yet almost at once one notices a difference. 
There is something which is not the same. It is then that one 
realises that Paris is tired ; tired almost to death. 


* * 2 * 


To a large extent, of course, this exhaustion is physical, and due 
to prolonged under-nourishmnent, and the sufferings entailed by the 
intense cold of the last three months. This is a practical problem, 
and as such remediable ; there is no reason why the people of Paris 
should have to endure another winter like the last. It is the moral 
exhaustion of the elderly and the middle-aged which arouses such 
sympathy in the observer. One has the impression of visiting a 
friend who is convalescent after a long illness. One notices the acute 


sensibility, the morbid sensitiveness, the alternations of somewhat 
fevered impulsiveness with long periods of lethargy and despair. 
What France needs beyond anything at this moment is food and 
warmth and rest. She is not in the mood for revolutions ; I doubt 
even whether she is in the mood for politics. And we who visit 
her, and who must seem in comparison so confident and so robust, 
have need of all our delicacy if every finger on our hands is not to be 
as clumsy as a thumb. For us during these five years there has 
been no alternative to endurance ; even in the darkest days we could 
drink great gulps of the oxygen of liberty, and feel around us the 
clean air of unity and mutual trust. The very atmosphere of France 
has been poisoned during these atrocious years by suspicion and un- 
certainty, by humiliation and self-questioning, by shame and fear, 
The physical partition of France between the occupied and the un- 
occupied zones has hdd its psychological counterpart in the division 
between the men and women of the Résistance, the collaborationists, 
and those countless others who merely stood aside. It is tragic to 
meet intelligent and honourable people who will seek, in the presence 
of an Englishman, to find an alibi and to explain away their own 
inaction. One is afraid that one’s sympathy may seem to be pity or 
one’s condolence patronising. Never has one desired to be more 
tactful ; mever has one realised what a tiny ineffective instrument 
is tact. “The very generosity which the British and American peoples 
have displayed seems in itself an unspoken reproach. 
* * . * 


It is difficult for those who have not experienced it to understand 
the psychological effects of enemy occupation. There was the con- 
stant pang of seeing the swastika flying triumphantly from every 
public building. There was the remorse of those who gave despair- 
ing confidence to Marshal Pétain at feeling that they had been tricked 
into a deed of shame. And there was fear, not for oneself only, but 
for one’s family. “ You who have never lost it,” remarked a French- 
man, “do not know what liberty really is. If you hear a knock at 
the door at seven in the morning you will turn over in bed and 
murmur to yourself, ‘That must be the milk. When we hear 
it even today the hair rises upon our heads. ‘Gestapo’ is the 
word that thumps in our hearts.” This meant no quick heroic death 
upon the bastions of the Mont Valérien, or in the moat at Vincennes ; 
it meant interrogations under the glare of searchlights, it meant 
beatings day and night, it meant the refinement of torture. It is not 
surprising that a people who have suffered from such things should 
be labouring under acute nervous shock. What is more surprising is 
the amazing resilience of the French nature. The men and women 
of my own generation, it is true, appeared aged to me beyond their 
years. But one afternoon I addressed the students across the river; 
the hall was packed from roof to corridor; and I realised from the 
yells with which they greeted me that the pulse of the young genera- 
tion in France is strong, and firm, and quick. To their hands France 
can entrust her future with confidence and hope. 


* * * 


“France drained her capacity for enthusiasm on the day of 
liberation.” That was the explanation given to me when I remarked 
upon the indifference of the douanier to the capture of Cologne. I 
did not feel that the younger generation had exhausted any en- 
thusiasm. I have never witnessed such enthusiasm in any university. 
I felt rather that on us, who are closer to them, and who are able 
better to understand, a serious responsibility is imposed. ‘To America 
they will look for economic assistance; to Russia they will look 
for their security against a German revival ; we can help them to 
recover their health. I was saddened by what I saw, but not de- 
pressed ; their spiritual, as distinct from their intellectual, exhaustion 
was deeper than I had imagined ; the spirit of their young people 
even more magnificent. After five days I found myself back again 
in the harbour at which I had disembarked. There was the foreman 
and his gang still unloading mail bags. “ Beauvais,’ he shouted, 
“Trente pour quatre.” And all this on 1,200 calories a day. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles.’’ At the Arts.——‘* Gay 
Rosalinda.” At the Palace. 


Mr. SHAW remarked once, somewhere, that he always extracted dead 
ideas with laughing gas, the suggestion being that it was all he could 
do for us. So many dead ideas are extracted from our heads during 
a performance of The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles that the 
audience is pretty toothless by the end of it. This remarkable play, 
which dates from 1934, was first performed at Malvern, and has not 
been seen in London before. That a new play should show no 
decline whatever in brilliance and freshness on earlier work is 
what we have learned to expect as a matter of course from Mr. Shaw, 
but there is a legend current today that his later plays have less 
action and more talk than his earlier. I cannot agree. On the 
contrary, I think he has followed the course of most great artists 
in becoming with maturity more and more economical in expression, 
and what a maturity he presents us with! He was seventy-eight 
when he wrote this play, thus surpassing the record of the composer 
Verdi, who at seventy produced the greatest of his operas, Otello, 
to that date. Verdi went on to beat his own record by producing 
Falstaff at eighty, and we must hope that Mr. Shaw _ will also live 
to present us with another masterpiece. In the meantime, I recom- 
mend a visit to The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, adding 
for the encouragement of those who prefer incident to wit, that there 
is a real suicide in the first scene, two leaps over sea-cliffs in the 
second, and a great number of sudden deaths by disappearance during 
the last act. : 

The play, in short, is as lively as can be, and is so packed with 
common sense as to render its moral fervour sweet, pure and abso- 
lutely free from poisoning rancour. Not that Mr. Shaw abstains 
from delivering a number of very hard knocks. The teeth are not 
left half-in, they are knocked clean out, but without taking bits of 
our jaw with thera. Let me add that there are wonderful things 
in this play, really profound things which are very much Mr. Shaw’s 
own. And there is some great fun, as when we are told how 
among the events on London’s Day of Judgement, Sir Ruthless 
Bonehead, Egregious Professor of Mechanistic Biology to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, disappeared as he opened his mouth to speak 
to. a crowded audience ; but, as a noted Cambridge professor sug- 
gested, all that was happening was “2 weeding-out of nonentities.” 
Miss Judith Furse, as usual, produced with admirable direct effective- 
ness, without fuss, giving everything its due proportion. She was 
well served by her cast, Mark Dignam and Cecily Paget-Bowman 
having the requisite weight as the Priest and Priestess. Peter Jones 
was a convincing and attractive Simpleton, and Bill Shine as the 
Angel who comes to announce the Day of Judgement, was the most 
credible angel I have seen on a stage, largely owing to the size of 
his wings. 

Gay Rosalinda is yet another version of that masterpiece of 
operettas, Fledermaus by Johann Strauss. It is an effective but 
styleless production, sufficiently well sung to please, and vigorously 
conducted by Richard Tauber. Of the principals, only Cyril 
Ritchard brings any real distinction to his part, and in the absence 
of style and distinction and quality we are treated to added mis- 
effects such as the Blue Danube waltz danced as a ballet a Les 
Sylphides. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Tonight and Every Night.’’ 
At the London 


**Moscow Skies.’’ At the Tatler. 
At the New Gallery. ** Tomorrow the World.”’ 
Pavilion. 

I was interested to receive some extraets from Russian film criticism 

which reveal current trends in Soviet production. The film most 

highly praised is called At 6 p.m. After the War, produced by Pyriev. 

It is described as a “ musical-poetical” picture, and shows that 

Soviet producers are now looking beyond the battlefields for their 

subjects, and are preparing the Soviet people for the enjoyment of 

the fruits of victory. Another film arousing great interest is Eisen- 
stein’s Ivan Grozny, a biography of Ivan the Terrible. It depicts 
sixteenth-century Russia as a cultured country, and Ivan as a “ patriot 
of his time, a unifier of Russia, and the creator of a centralised 
state.” V. Vishnevski, the Pravda reviewer, claims that the 

“ Marxist-Leninist methods of exact and objective investigation ” 

show that Ivan was no bloody tyrant, but a “ progressive man of his 

time.” Eisenstein has again used a musical score by Prokofiev, and 
the name part is played by N. Cherkasov, best known in this country 
for his performance as Alexander Nevsky. 

It is often argued that state contro! of art, entertainment and 
the Press inevitably must leed to the stultification of criticism, yet 
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of most of their recent films Soviet critics have hard things to say. 
Words like “wunconvincing,” “uninteresting,” “primitive,” 
“monotonous” are commonplace. A writer says of recent Russian 
films in general: “The role of the Russian hero has been narrow- 
minded and colourless, based on the standard rules of literary con- 
struction,” and this criticism has force in the case of Moscow Skies, 
which is just beginning a London run. it is a story of the air 
battle for Moscow at the time when the Nazis’ threat was at its most | 
menacing. There is a romance between a young fighter pilot and a 
nurse stationed at his airfield, and the film shows something of the 
routine of the airman’s life and the thrills of combat. The story is 
conventional, and the air battles often unconvincingly re-enacted with 
models, but this is a simple, warm film in spite of its naiveté. There 
has lately been a tendency for Russian script-writers to imitate the 
simpler and more hackneyed Hollywood formulae, and it is most 
encouraging to find strong evidence not only in the writings of 
critics, but in articles by Soviet technicians, that the Russian industry 
is conscious of its present weaknesses and confident of progressing 
beyond them. 

The concept of progress seems to be less essential -to film in- 
dustries enjoying the benefits of free enterprise and commercial com- 
petition. Tonight and Every Night perfectly demonstrates the 
triumph of formula over fact. The inherently. dramatic story of 
London’s Windmill Theatre, and how it remained open throughout - 
the blitz, has teen turned by Hollywood into a perfectly conven- 
tional back-stage musical. Fires rage in the distance, but on the stage 
is Miss Rita Hayworth, as completely at home as if she were in 
Hollywood. Mr. Marc Platt is a promising new solo dancer, but the 
rest of the film is all too familiar. 

Tomorrow the World is a screen version of the play of the same 
name. The film follows faithfully the stage story of the little 
German boy whose Nazi training has been thorough enough to enable 
him to cause emotional havoc in an American township. The 
camera takes some advantage of its freedom to roam beyond the 
confines of the American home, where the German boy is received 
as a refugee guest, but the undoubted power of the production 
depends largely on excellent acting by Fredric March, Betty Field 
and Agnes Moorehead, together with a quite incredibly skilled per- 
formance by Skippy Homeier. He: played the part of the little 
Nazi in the American stage version. This is a praiseworthy film, 
which will stimulate useful discussion on the question of German 
re-education, although in its attempt to provide a solution it con- 
siderably over-simplifies the problem. 

‘ EpGaR ANSTEY. 


ART ‘ 


Fred Uhiman and Contemporary French Painting. At the Redferr 


Gallery. 

THE major criticism to which Fred Uhlman lays himself open is 
that of being a false naif in his approach to still life and the figure, 
this and an irritating tendency to fiddle around with a small brush 
charged with black oilpaint. On the other hand, the rural and 
urban landscapes which comprise the majority of his pictures at 
the Redfern Gailery are of their class and type very pow UhlIman 
is by temperament a follower of the fifteenth century Flemish land- 
scape tradition, with something of the spirit of “ Velvet” Breughel. 
He does not strive after grandeur, his approach is delicate, his use 
of colour charming, and within these modest limitations his art is 
fully developed. “'The Bridge” (No. 9) and “ Night Scene ” (No. 41) 
are Uhliman at his best. ‘The latter is almost a modern counterpart 
of Patenir, and with suave glazed surfaces and subtle atmospheric 
colouring, it possesses the same exquisite green distances at which 
the Flemish master excelled ; though curiously the bare winter trees 
are not worked out twig by twig as this manner of painting requires 
them to be. Here would have been an excellent opportunity for 
Uhlman to use his spindley black line, so over-used elsewhere. 
Happily, the new paintings. do net invite damaging comparisons with 
Utrillo, as did some of his earlier work. 

Anyone who requires convincing that French painting has been 
run out after scoring a great century should go into the other ground 
floor rooms at the Redfern. The juniors playing rounders on. the 
pitch, after the retirement of their elders into old Mastery, are 
Borés, Masson, Roux and Roger. Their pictures are maudlin 
versions of Matisse and poverty-stricken posthumous Picassos. A 
certain decrepit elegance is the most that can be vouchsafed any 
one of them. The only rounder scored is by Borés’s “ Nature Morte, 
Rouge,” a picture painted mostly in turpentine but containing a 
certain nostalgic and pleasant echo of days gone by. 

MicHaeL AYRTON. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Sir,—I would suggest that your Editorial Comment on the Yalta plan 
for voting-procedure in the Security Council goes a little beyond what 
the actual terms of the announcement seem to warrant. It has not been 
Jaid down that “in the early stages of the discussion of a dispute by 
the Security Council the actual disputants . . . shall have no voice”: 
but only that in certain quasi-judicial activities “a party to a dispute 
should abstain from voting.” I should agree that exclusion of disputants 
from .even discussion wou'd be more judicially correct—but that does not 
appear to have been stipulated. 

There are other curiosities in the proposed plan for voting. When 
membership of the Security Council was fixed at eleven, one had assumed 
that a majority would be six. Why the mystic number seven? It 
means that when action is to be taken, even the “Big Five” need the 
agreement of at least two of the smaller members of the Council: and 
that any five of the six non-permanent members can veto action. This 
seems to safeguard the rights of small nations at the expense of decisive 
action—a comment seldom levied against the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Nor, since the six non-permanent members are elected by the whole 
General Assembly for only two years at a time and three retire every 
year and become ineligible for immediate re-election, would it be easy for 
the major Powers to pack the Council with client States. Further, will 
the important distinction between “ quasi-judicial” and “ political” de- 
cisions, elaborated by Mr. Stettinius on March 5th, be easily definable? 
If there be dispute about this within the Council it would presumably, 
as a matter of procedure, be decided by a majority of any seven of the 
eleven members: again strengthening the power of the non-permanent 
members. These “concessions” to members other than the “ Big Five” 
seem too seldom realised in the present discussions of the proposals.— 
Yours faithfully, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Sir,—If I read the news aright we are to have no peace-time international 
security after all except against Germany and other nations outside the 
Big Five. If one of the Big Five should plan world domination whether 
by military or other means it could veto any action by its colleagues, 
and—may the devil take the hindmost. 

Is this what we have been led to expect? It is a mistake which may 
lead to the competitive piling up of armaments, engender distrust and fear, 
and end in a result overwhelming in jts tragedy for the whole world. 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus ! 

—Yours, &c., i= 4 

{The action which one of the Permanent, Members of the Security 

Council can veto is collective action in the name of the International 
Organisation. There is nothing to prevent the other Permanent Members, 
or any other States, from uniting on their own account against the 
aggressor, as Britain and France did against Germany in 1939.—Eb., 
The Spectator.} 
Sir,—Are you not for once being over-hasty in your condemnation of 
the French Government’s decision not to be an “inviting Power” to 
the San Francisco Conference? You attribute the French attitude to 
sensitiveness in the matter of her status as one of the five Greater Allied 
Powers. Surely if this were what the French Government was thinking 
about, its natural conclusion would have been to accept the suggestion 
rather than to decline it. To me it seems that the decision may be due 
to an exactly opposite cause, viz., that France does not attribute an 
artificial importance to the status of an inviting Power. She may well 
consider it reasonable that the four inviting Powers should have that 
status not as being in a class apart from the rest, but as having, in fact, 
at Dumbarton Oaks and in negotiations before and since, prepared a 
plan which they now invite the other United Nations to come and con- 
sider. It is true that they are free, in theory, to propose amendments 
to their plan. But they certainly are not in the same position in this 
respect as the other United Nations, including France. Had she, then, 
joined them as an inviting Power, would she not have been acting on a 
basis of amour-propre rather than of political reality? 

May I add a word about the “compromise” on voting procedure in 
the Security Council? All Press comment thereon that I have seen 
implies that when a dispute is submitfed to the Council any permanent 
member not directly involved will at all stages be competent to prevent 
further action or even discussion. Your own comment also seems to 
accept this view. (The text of the proposal itself is not clear, since we 
do not know what definition will be given to the phrase “ procedural 
matters.”) The importance of this point has been rather lost sight of 
in the discussion of the still more important subject of the veto on 
But if the above interpretation is the right one, the effect on 
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the working of the Organisation would, I believe, be nothing less than 

paralysing. It seems most desirable that public opinion should be in. 

formed before the Conference whether that interpretation is correct, or 

whether members will haye.the unfettered right to bring any dispute 

before the Council for discussion.—Yours faithfully, 
15 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


COALOWNERS AND COAL PLAN 


Sir,—You were recently good enough to publish a reply from me to 
certain of your own criticisms of the “ Robert Foot Plan for Coal,” and 
following your most recent (March 9th issue) attack, I am prompted 
to ask: “Why do you regard it as surprising that any community of 
industrial interests should be prepared to accept a scheme for the 
improvement of its productive, distributive and managerial machinery?” 
Surely the post-war world will offer fewer obstacles to progress if every 
industry attempted similar progressive change. Under any circumstances 
the “Foot Plan” would be infinitely better than the miners’ alternative 
of Nationalisation! You oppose the plan because you allege that “ there 
are to be no nominees of the Mineworkers’ Union upon the Central Coal 
Board,” but have the mineworkers ever invited the owners to nominate 
representatives to sit upon the executive committee of their own union? 
Is it conceivable that they will? After all, this particular executive takes 
decisions which to a large extent dictate conditions seriously affecting 
management, control and working conditions within the mining industry, 
all of which would profit considerably by the representation of owners 
upon the deliberating executive. If you suggested this, however, 
the full wrath of organised labour would be called forth to destroy the 
idea at birth. The reason is political and you know it! 

The “ Foot Plan” goes far to meet the issue of workers’ representation 
upon the Central Board, and its author-takes pains to state that “it will 
be clearly of advantage that the Board shall include at least two members 
who started life in the industry as boys in the pit and have worked their 
way to whatever position they may occupy today. Mr. Foot does not 
lay it down that such men shall. be directors, managers, under-managers, 
deputies or colliers, but he does indicate that they should be truly repre- 
sentative of and experienced in pit life. Obviously the District Board; 
would comprise similar representation of the practical and experienced 
mine worker. 

Your criticism that “the plan provides no adequate safeguard for 
consumers” invites especial correction. On page 41 of the Report, 
section VIII, principle VII, the author deals effectively with the commer- 
cial arrangements under the plan for the disposal and sale of coal and 
its distribution at home and abroad. It provides for positive and progres- 
sive selling with a view to market expansion. It provides for the elimina- 
tion of inter-colliery and inter-district competition, and above all it 
provides for the elimination of all unnecessary distribution charges from 
the pit to the consumer, and for the establishment of the principle that 
distribution is a service to the consumer for which there should be 
adequate, but no more than adequate, reward. 

The guarantee to the consumer that there shall be a “full disclosure 
of all information to enable the consumer to judge for himself of the 
fairness of the price being charged from time to time” is an innovation 
which I feel that even you, Sir, will welcome. 

The broad basis of the*plan has shown itself acceptable to the vast 
majority of owners, and everything within its orbit which promises to 
improve the lot of mineworkers is acceptable t6 them. To assume its 
failure or to debit against it imaginary advantages to the owners at the 
expense of the workers or consumers is merely destructive criticism. For 
too long, and at the consumers’ expense, has the mining industry been 
the political shuttlecock of Socialist Politics. Above all other industry 
it needs the peace, security and progressive development offered by the 
“Foot Plan,” and given the opportunity to become the solid foundation 
of Britain’s future industrial greatness it will succeed.—Yours faithfully, 

11 Kenweli Drive, Sheffield, Yorks. Cercit F. PIKE. , 


Str,—In The Spectator of March 9th you refer to Mr. Foot’s plan for 
coal and state that “to the criticism that the plan provided no adequate 
safeguards for consumers he simply retorted’ that the most effective 
assurance that consumers could have was that of efficient production.” 
May I point out that according to the report of his remarks which 
appeared in The Times he also stated that he had not, in fact, suggested 
any further powers than those contained in the Act of 1930, which were 
associated with an elaborate machinery of investigation tribunals. He 
also suggested in the plan that the fullest information should be given 
of the industry’s price-structure—adding, there should be nothing to 
hide.—Yours truly, CLEMENT SPEED. 


FRANK WALTERS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
“A NEW PLAN FOR INDIA” 


Sm.—It is a good omen that Sir Zafrulla Khan’s contribution to the 
discussion of the Indian political problem has been so widely and so 
warmly welcomed. He has the support of a great and growing body of 
opinion in this country and in India in his insistence that the British 
Government should take the initiative in preparing the way for a solution 
of the deadlock. There will be much support also for the idea of a 
time-limit within which an agreed solution should be reached. But I 
venture to offer two critical remarks on the plan. 

Firstly, a declaration by Government of its purpose to accept any 
solution on which the parties are agreed will not serve by itself to bring 
the parties together. Government must take upon itself the task of 
bringing them together. I believe that a reaffirmation of Government’s 
policy regarding the future of India, the enunciation of a plan for con- 
ference with a view to the framing of a new constitution and the release 
of the Congress leaders would do much to restore goodwill. There can 
surely be no risk in the release of these prisoners if their release be 
part of a scheme for co-operation in constructive planning. Government 
would lose nothing in prestige by taking this action now ; indeed it would 
gain greatly both in India and abroad. 

Secondly, I am not convinced of the soundness of Sir Zafrulla Khan’s 
suggestion that failing a settlement within a certain period to be fixed, 
His Majesty’s Government should frame their own constitution for 
submission to Parliament. The leading political parties would almost 
certainly refuse to work a constitution in the making of which they had 
no hand. It is probable that they would not work it even to the limited 
extent of using the constitutional means provided for its amendment. 
It is probable, rather, that attempts would be made by rival parties to 
supersede it by the use of the more direct methods which in recent years 
have become familiar in India. If that should happen India’s last state 
would be worse than the first. 

I do not despair of the possibility of bringing the great parties to 
agreement on essential principles, but the longer Government delays 
in taking positive action toward this end, the more difficult it is going to 
be.—Yours faithfully, JOHN McKENZIE. 


Edinburgh. 
RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 


Sirn—Dr. Brandt’s revealing article on German activities in Spain and 
Spanish America is perhaps the best comment upon Mr. Loveday’s 
astonishing and self-contradictory apologia for the present régime in 
Spain. This is the sort of tendencious exculpation which was common 
enough six or seven years ago but which one might have hoped the 
experience of the war years would have made impossible today. May I 
make some brief comments on Mr. Loveday’s four “ statements ”? 

(1) The first is true, though an understatement. Falange does not 
“represent all Spain.” Opposition to it (brutally suppressed) appears 
indeed to be widespread enough to make mockery of 

(2) the assertion that today “Spain is more democratic than most 
countries of Europe.” Has Mr. Loveday not heard of the evidence of 
what imprisonment in Franco Spain means, of the shootings without 
trial, the persecution of all opposition to the régime, the closing of 
Protestant churches and schools, the censorship of books, the penalisation 
of liberal and socialist opinions? Who exactly in Spain is “free to lead 
his own life in his own way”? And does Mr. Loveday really imagine 
that Falangist Spain does not bristle with regulations? 

(3) It is nonsense to say that Spaniards “experienced the reality” of 
Communism during the civil war. The Republican government was a 
coalition of the left, and though certainly its partisans committed many 
atrocities, impartial judges seem to agree that there was quite as much 
violence and cruelty on the side of the rebels under Franco. But there 
was on the Republican side no official persecution of Christianity as 
such: or why did the Republican Government permit the free dis- 
semination of bibles in Spain, which has now been forbidden? Certainly 
there was nothing comparable to the Falangist persecution of free thought 
as such. 

(4) If “Spaniards believe that freedom and true democracy should 
allow them to choose the form of government that most suits them,” 
then obviously the present régime stands condemned, for no popular 
ehoice has ever ratified it. It stands indeed upon a basis of naked com- 
pulsion and intimidation more manifestly even than Nazism does. 

Is it not quite beyond dispute that Franco’s Falangist régime is and 
always has been a would-be enemy of democracy everywhere: that, his 
controlled press has openly gloated over Allied reverses so long as it was 
safe to do so, and even as late as the Rundstedt Ardennes offensive: and 
that so long as the régime remains it is bound to be a centre of persistent 
Nazi and Fascist intrigue all over the world? Let us “stand by the 
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principles of the Atlantic Charter ” and do nothing to save a Government 
that stands unmistakably for:every one of the four Unfreedoms. Pre- 
sumably the U.S.S.R., against whom Franco has been waging war and 
which has one of his chief collaborators on its war criminals’ list, may 
have something to say as to how to deal with Franco’s régime.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun W. HARVEY. 
6 Claremont Road, Leeds, 6. 
S1r,—May I express my wholehearted agreement with Mr. Loveday’s 
opinion that Spaniards should be allowed to choose their own Govern- 
ment without dictation from abroad, because if this had been done 
instead of allowing Hitler’s and Mussolini’s troops to interfere, there 
would now be a Republican Spain instead of a Franco Spain. Having 
allowed Fascism to be imposed on the Spaniards by force of arms I think 
we now owe them a debt which can only be paid off by freeing them of 
Fascism.—Yours sincerely, J. SMITH. 
36 South Hill Park, N.W.3. 


_ THE GOSABA EXPERIMENT 


S1r,—Arising out of Mr. Wakinshaw’s interesting letter in your issue 
of March oth, in introducing his one rupee currency note, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton had two things in mind. (1) He wished to give practical 
demonstration of his faith in a paper currency. (2) Government one 
rupee currency notes had been in circulation for a time and then with- 
drawn; he felt that this would entail hardship on the small cultivator 
who had to borrow at certain seasons and he resolved that his Gosaba 
tenantry should not suffer; so, for their benefit he had the Gosaba One 
Rupee Note printed and put in circulation. Being a private financial 
venture its range was confined to Gosaba. It was later withdrawn by 
the estate authorities when the Government one rupee notes came back 
into circulation ; but while it functioned it was a great success, as I know 
frome personal experience. ' 

Sir Daniel Hamilton died in December, 1939, and since then it has 
not been possible for his widow, Lady Hamilton, because of passage 
difficulties, to visit Gosaba ; but the work goes on under the able manage- 
ment of the Bengali gentleman whose name got rather mixed up in 
Mr. Wakinshaw’s letter. Here is a striking tribute to the quality of 
the Gosaba experiment. When famine stalked through the Province 
of Bengal the manager wrote me on December 23, 1943:—“ Despite 
great food scarcity in the province Gosaba could manage without much 
difficulty. Thank God for all the great genius and labour of our beloved 
master, without which Gosaba would have fared like many of the other 
places in the province.”—yYours faithfully, J. Z. Hopce. 

28 Corstorphine Park Gardens, Edinburgh. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


S1r,—Soon after the Great War, a movement was set on foot in Lancaster 
to found a War Memorial Village on a site near the L.M.S. Railway 
Station in this city. It was designed by the late Mr. T. H. Mawson and, 
today, contains sixty-seven cottages, all of them tenanted by disabled 
ex-service men and their families. Picturesquely laid out with a monu- 
mental memorial at its centre, it also contains a good-sized club house 
and a bowling-green. Thus the villagers live a communal life and have 
no difficulty in finding employment close to their homes, in the city, if 
they are capable of doing it. For some time past now, the village has 
been financially self-supporting, as the small rentals charged to the 
tenants, and Government subsidies, cover the expenses of upkeep and the 
salary of a resident secretary, himself a veteran of the last war. Since 
a portion of the site is still undeveloped, it is proposed to build a further 
thirty-three cottages to be occupied by men disabled in the present war. 

Similar settlements have been established at Enham and Papworth, 
also at the Haig Homes at Morden ; but these seem to be the only other 
war memorials of this particular kind. Their success has been indis- 
putable, although, at the outset, there was some opposition. It was 
argued, for instance, that disabled men would object to segregation in 
surroundings which would always be reminding them of the horrors of 
war. Other critics who, a quarter of a century ago, considered that any 
future war was an impossibility, professed to see these villages becoming 
derelict. Experience, however, has clearly shown that all such objections 
were fallacious. 

Surely, then, there is a good case for extending the number of these 
villages as soon as the opportunity offers. Meanwhile, any who are 
interested can always visit them and ascertain at first hand what the 
villagers themselves think of them. As a matter of fact, more than one 
civic body has sent an official deputation to Westfield, of which Lord 
Derby is a Patron, and which has had its own Council of Management 
from the start in 1918.—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


Sir,—I do not think Professor Gilbert Murray need be anxious. Not 
even if the Party goes down at the polls shall we change our name. But 
we shall change the present public understanding of the meaning of 
the name.—Yours faithfully, HINCHINGBROOKE. 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 
S1r,—It would be a very good thing if the Conservative Party could find 
a new name. Conservative sounds much too embalmed and hermetically 
sealed against everything new and fresh. Progressive might be suitable, 
suggesting a steady, forward movement towards better things. Alterna- 
tively, Commonwealth might well describe a Party which stands for 
Empire unity and prosperity—I am, yours faithfully, Joy Scort. 
Mellalue, Polzeath, Cornwall. 


CAMP THOUGHTS 


Sir,—Private X and his companions discussing Education on their bags 
of grain were perhaps a little hard on the pedagogues, to whom, though 
they do not seem to realise it, they probably owe a great deal of their 
ability to enjoy “the freshness and freedom of learning.” I think I 
shall be supported by a great many experienced schoolmasters if I sound 
a note of warning to well-meaning people who, like Private X, condemn 
Certificate Examinations out of hand. 

Before anyone can come to the enjoyment of learning, he or she must 
first of all pass through a period of long and arduous spade-work. Neglect 
of this leads to superficiality, slovenly thinking and lack of moral fibre. 
To a few, lamentably few, the dreary task of acquiring facts comes easily ; 
to the majority of young people it is incomprehensible and a thing to 
be avoided if possible. The task of the pedagogue, a task which his own 
inclination would often lead him to neglect for more interesting digres- 
sions, is to see that his pupils acquire the minimum of sound learning 
which will enable them later on, if they so desire, to build upon that 
foundation. When, forced by parents and teachers alike, they have to 
clear the obstacle of the Certificate, the habits of self-discipline which 
they must then practice will stand them in good stead later and enable 
them to expand their knowledge to the great advantage not only of them- 
selves but of the community at large. 

Let us beware of making education so easy and attractive to the young 
that they never learn that self-discipline and capacity for hard work, 
by which alone sound knowledge and true wisdom can be gained. 

Dunlas House, Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, 4. H. C. FERGUSON. 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S SPEECH 


Six,—Readers of The Spectator have rubbed their eyes these days. First 
we get “Janus” little puffs for Franco and Salazar, now a description of 
Dr. Bernard Griffin’s unfortunate speech on Poland and Yalta as “ Wisdom 
from the Church.” In Spite of expression of Christian sentimeat, the 
speech was an attempt to undermine the unity of the Allied Nations. If 
this were successful all hope for a peaceful world would die. 

Fortunately for the world, the vote of confidence in Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden given by the House of Commons after the Yalta debate 
does, I believe, represent the deep conviction of the mass of the people of 
this country.—Sincerely yours, L. MACGREGOR. 

9 Bowesfield Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. 

[It is difficult to see on what grounds a speech whose main motif was 
counsel to Poland to avoid conflict with Russia, and even to put the best 
construction on Russian policy, can be described as an attempt to under- 
mine the unity of the Allied Nations.—Eb., The Spectator.]} 


FREEDOM AND ORDER 


Sir,—With reference to Viscount Hinchingbrooke’s happy metaphor of 
“the twin pillars of Freedom and Order” (The Spectator, February 2nd), 
may I suggest that Freedom and Order are like two legs? We stand on 
both, but when we want to move we use each alternately. We do not 
stand on one leg for any length of time.—Yours faithfully, 

Mailcombe, E. Prawle, Devon. Haroitp W. H. HErsy. 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment in 
your issue of March gth, and his reference to Napoleon. He asserts 
“it was only men like Lord Whitworth, or the Duke of Wellington whose 
contacts with the Emperor were either intimate or prolonged, &c., &c.” 
It surely is the fact that the Duke of Wellington never “contacted” the 
Emperor. at all in a personal The only occasion on which he 
fought him was at Waterloo, and although I believe it is stated that the 
Duke saw the Emperor through his field-glass on different occasions 
during the battle, that is the extent of their contact.—Yours faithfully, 
12 Norfolk Row, Sheffield, 1. ARNOLD BRITTAIN, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN correspondents from Germany wrote about a possible line of 
defence among the old fortifications of Cologne I could think only of 
one inhabitant of those grassy forts and glacis. Not once but many times 
just after the last war I wandered there from the busy streets of the city 
to enjoy the serenity and the goings on of the most constant inhabitant, 
the Golden Oriole. That bright, tuneful, vigorous bird was always to 
be seen there in certain months of the year. It was only less constant 
to the trees round the out-dated forts than the hawks about the Cathedraj 
spire. Since birds seem to have a special fondness for ruined buildings 
such species should multiply in that Rhenish city. Have not all manner 
of birds—most notably the Black Redstart—discovered a new fondness 
for London and the Merlin for Plymouth? It is surprising that the 
Oriole is so rare a visitor to Britain. It is very strong on the wing, has a 
certain migratory instinct, and is accepted as a common bird in Northern 
France. About one French chateau I found its song, liquid and sweet 
though it is, becoming “almost a bore,” like the Cuckoo’s iteration, 
Both birds come near to our musical intervals and as such we pass on 
them a colder judgement than on the sweet but, in one sense, unmusical 
songs of other birds. 


A Lebanon Wren 

Another message from abroad brings to mind another and very different 
bird. Writing from the Lebanon a friend records this experience. “ At 
nearly 6,000 feet I saw a solitary wren hopping around on a snow- 
covered wall.” This strong courageous little bird astonished me in the 
same way the last time I climbed a snowy peak in Switzerland. It is, I 
should say, probably the strongest of all small birds, as the intense vigour 
of its song would suggest. The wren was not the only presence that 
suggested England to the young soldiers. “A little lower down,” con- 
tinues the letter, “I found a most beautiful thing—a cistern of clear 
water fed from a spring which issued out of a little cave in the rock 
above. The area round the cave was brilliant with flowers—primroses, 
of a paler yellow than ours—cyclamens, not the same as I saw in the olive 
groves, but smaller and of a deep purple, and the ordinary, homely 
coltsfoot.”. The writer was so absorbed in the spectacle that he failed 
to identify a huge bird as it flapped away ; but he hoped it was a lammer- 
gier! It is a great thing to be a naturalist if you would also become a 
“Happy Warrior.” 


Old Trees Felled 

Here is a scene, from Buckingham, which should be much commoner, 
A number of old trees are been felled and a generous quantum of “lop 
and top” is given to each local family for the price of §s., on condition 
that the booty is removed before the grass grows. Families may be 
watched picnicking on the spot, cutting up the boughs with all sorts of 
instruments, good and bad, and carting the bits off on any vehicle that 
possesses wheels, especially perambulators. The scene would have been 
vet more welcome if a few double cross-cut saws and a trolley or two 
could have been provided. There is not an estate in the country where 
such fuel might not be given and such a welcome amusement be provided. 


Early or Late? 

Is spring early, like Easter, or late? Birds’ song was heard earlier than 
usual, especially’from the chaffinch, but I think most flowers and leaves 
—always of course excepting the honeysuckle that “ ’sdains to be crossed” 
—are rather late than early. Primroses were as rare in February as violets 
were common, and the only plant of that tribe that was before its time 
in my garden was a single oxlip. Pears seem to be nearer a blossoming 
than plums or even blackthorn. 


In My Garden 

There is still just time to spray fruit trees with winter washes, but 
the dilatory cannot safely delay much longer. There is also time to 
dress small fruits with all the ash that can be procured from the garden 
bonfire, if no other form of potash is available. As to other manures, 
gourds of any sort will flourish actually on the compost pit or heap. 
March dust should be treated as golden, especially this year. Every 
barriér was put in the way of both farmer and gardener in the autumn; 
but our much-abused (though excellent) clime has _ its compensations. 
Seldom was the ground so kindly treated immediately after the sowing 
month started, and when once a good seed-bed has been made sowing 
becomes possible even in the shortest periods of fair weather. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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N o doctor recommends kerb-queueing as a winter 
pastime, but we all have to take these health risks. 
The wise man takes counter-measures and one of the 
best ways is to sunbathe regularly. What, in winter ? 
Yes, with a Hanovia sunlamp. (“ Colds are unknown 
among the regular users” writes a R.A.F. doctor). 
The * Homesun 100’—-the reliable domestic sunlamp — 
is now available again in limited quantity for advance 























bookings. Price £17.10. Ask your electrical supplier 
or write for booklet 143. (Send 1d. stamp please). 
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MOORFIELDS’ 

remains a voluntary hospital, staffed by honorary 
surgeons, and supported by voluntary gifts. Its work 
of curing and preventing blindness goes on among 
the difficulties inseparable from wartime conditions. 
Your gift would not only help to lighten our financial 
load, but it would remind us that we are not struggling 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The End of Nationalism ? 
Nationalism and After. , By Edward Hallett Carr. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts brief survey of the changing character of nationalism shows 
Professor Carr’s views in a state of transition, but does not make it 
quite clear where he is moving. If for that reason he appears sure 
of himself, the book also shows that he has learnt to see dangers 
of which before he seemed oblivious. Some of his statements clearly 
strike a new note: “*‘ Planned economy’ is a Janus with a nationalist 
as well as a socialist face ; if its doctrine seems socialist, its pedigree 
is unimpeachably nationalist.” Or: “In the national community 
the concentration of all authority in a single central organ means 
an intolerable and unmitigated totalitarianism.” For this progress 
Professor Carr seems indebted mainly to Dr. F. Borkenau’s valuable 
Socialism, National or International, and perhaps to a delayed-action 
effect of his study of Lord Acton. At the same time, the influence of 
Karl Mannheim and his doctrine of the “ collective freedom of the 
group ” has receded to the extent that he now emphasises that “it 
is only by a conventional metaphor, which easily becomes a cliché, 
and is sometimes barely distinguishable from the Hitlerian exalta- 
tion of the nation as an object of worship and an end in itself, that 
freedom is attributed to nations ” 

The rapid sketch of the three main phases in the past development 
of nationalism, with which the book opens, is well drawn, but 
so compressed that Professor Carr hardly does himself justice. He 
feels evidently more at home in the petiods which preceded and 
followed the liberal age, and betrays a curious inability to understand 
the working of a free economic system when he represents the Bank 
of England, in no merely metaphorical sense, as “the seat of the 
Government in the laissez-faire age.” This suggests an approach 
significantly like that of the Germans, who, it is said, were so 
surprised by the efficiency of the black market in Belgium that all 
their counter-measures were concentrated on an illusory search for 
the master-brain which they imagined must be responsible for that 
perfection! 

Professor Carr thinks it probable that we may now be entering 
a fourth phase, during which the importance of nationalism will 
decline before the obvious need for the integration into larger 
economic units. The old hankering after an organised Grossraum- 
wirtschaft is still there, but it is no longer, as in his earlier books, 
to be “of the kind that Hitler has undertaken.” Professor Carr has 
come to see many of the objections to, and difficulties of, such a 
scheme. Most important of all, he has ceased to believe “in the 
possibility of achieving a community of nations; it now seems to 
me that this belief must be abandoned.” In its place the hope of the 
future is to lie in regional agreements and a progressive intermingling 
of national affairs “through an indefinite number of organisations 
cutting across national divisions and exercising authority for specific 
and limited purposes over individuals and functional groups.” 

The picture which emerges is a little blurred and indistinct. If 
there are no such sweeping generalisations as those which in Pro- 
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fessor Carr’s earlier books were the source of inspiration or irritation 
to different groups of readers, it is at the price of leaving his concep. 
tion somewhat vague, and most of the difficulties unresolved. This 
may be inevitable in so small a book, but even a sense of urgency is 
scarcely a justification for treating such a big subject on so small 
a canvas. Professor Carr is probably right in believing that the 
nationalism of the smaller states will, in fact, be given less scope than 
in the past, and that for some time at least the aggressive nationalism 
of the younger nations will disappear. But his argument provides 
hardly adequate grounds for his more far-reaching optimism about a 
gradual disappearance of nationalism. It may well be that for some 
time to come it will be the old national states of Western Europe 
where nationalism, not of an aggressive, but of an obstructionist 
kind, and closely allied to socialism, will form the main obstacle to a 


sensible solution of the great problems of international order. 
F. A. Hayek. 


Hunting for Flowers 
A Prospect of Flowers. By Andrew Young. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


IF one thinks about some of .he good books on flowers—let us say 
Reginald Farrer’s The High Hills or On the Eaves of the World, 
any gardening book by Jason Hill, any book by a less skilful writer, 
Lloyd Praeger—one may find that even if the first attraction lies in 
the subject, the final attraction, the backward attraction, the hint 
of tune that stays behind, strong or faint, in the recollection, comes 
from the encounter with a curious, imaginative, ‘treasure-hunting 
individual. These writers write not only about plants, but around 
them. I recall Reginald Farrer’s description, in prose as clear and 
strongly coloured as a painting by Harold Gilman, of finding a 
scarce alpine on the Kirschenjoch in a blizzard, with the wind 
inside his bones and his fingers like blocks of wood; or Lloyd 
Praeger’s account of the inquisitive Irishman (in The Way That] 
Went) hopping about on a wild mountain-side, miles from anywhere, 
on an abandoned wooden leg, who wanted, in a shebeen, to find 
out what Praeger’s black vasculum signified ; or Praeger’s ravens, 
Andrew Young belongs to this same company. He does not go 
into much detail of interpretative description, though now and then 
comes an excellert phrase: Rampion, “a strangely beautiful flower 
like a blue sea-anemone”; Bog Pimpernel, “trailing about like a 
long green millipede with pink bells”; how the pollen of Scots 
Pine “turns yellow the calm creeks of a Highland loch ” ; how, still 
talking about pollen, he had seen a girl, “ breaking off a hazel-branch, 
almost disappear from sight, like Aphrodite in a golden cloud”; of 
the Mountain Ash, “its meditative habit, for it is a solitary tree, 
fond of standing by a mountain beck or tarn.” Its meditative Mer 
isn’t that a sudden, pure stroke of illumination? 

All the same, it is not these smaller perceptions which make 
Andrew Younz’s book. It is the self-revelation of his own curiosity, 
his stories about peculiar situations, about self-important botanists, 
rather doubtfully honest (“if there is any dishonesty in our nature, 
sooner or later,” says Andrew Young—and I know, with him, that 
he is speaking the truth—“ sooner or later wild flowers will bring 
it out”); it is his revelation of himself as a humanist and no fool. 
Some of his stories have a quality, # their miniature size, which 
Turgenevy might have exalted into a chapter of A Sportsman's 
Sketches (indeed, Andrew Young uses flower-hunting somewhat as 
Turgenev uses dogs and shooting, as an excuse for being there). 
reconimend his stories of a fair widow, of pulling up a piece of 
Bristol Rock Cress, of his sitting down to a table with a company 
of Rubus specialists, bramble “ splitters,” and asking his neighbour, 
after much talk around the table of sub-specific differences, if he 
knew “Why Brambles are called Brumblikites in Cumberland?” 
“*No, why?’ he asked ‘Because children eat so much that their 
kites or bellies rumble,” I replied. He looked at me with surprise, 
not so much at the information as at myself. Somewhat piqued, I 
felt I had to assert myself, and turning to the company I asked, 
‘Has anyone ever seen a withered Daisy?’ The botanists seemed 
startled by the question.” Several of these stories depend on a sharp 
sense of the world, life and death, and the living unity of things—a 
sense which Andrew Young experienced on one of those rare days 
(it was in the Highlards) “when the earth became its own artist.” 
Remembering the mysties, though, and also perhaps Johnson on 
the streaks of the tulip, he is a bit anxious about his restless runhing 
after rare plants, and honestly admits so much. 

There are good bits of information, besides the pollen yellowing 
the creeks of the loch—e.g., that the wrong ceiandine is carved on 
Wordsworth’s monument at Grasmere ; that wood-sorrel has a name 
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“ stubwort,” from growing on old tree-stubs ; that the great field 


botanist Claridge Druce was at least rumoured to wear elastic-sided” 


” 


boots, “easily drawn on to save a few seconds in the morning. 
Druce once unexpectedly called on the Rev. Andrew Young. “Had 
it been the Apostle Paul, I could not have been more astonished nor, 
though I should not say so, more delighted.” Druce, who had 
written on the plant names in Clare’s poems, told him that as a 
boy he had seer Clare hanging about Northampton Market. 

I find from A Prospect of Flowers that my track (though never 
at the right time) had often crossed Andrew Young’s long before 
I ever bought one of those little, and now scarce, pamphlets of 
his verse at Bumpus’s. Both of us have looked, I find, for Teucrium 
Botrys behind Box Hill, both found Summer Snowflake in a dark 
alder swamp near the Thames, both visited Par Harbour, tried to 
get a drink at Jamaica Inn, smelt bog myrtle in the New Forest, 
and smelt the scent of the fat root-fingers of Rose-root from up 
in the mountains, where it clings “to the sheer sides of a wet 
gully”; and Both of us (though he doesn’t mention it) have 
probably been amazed by the deep blue jewellery of Purple Gromwell 
in Mendip undergrowth; so I may be prejudiced in favour of A 
Prospect of Flowers. But I have kept a criticism till last. It is 
grossly overcrowded with quotations; and quotation, as Hopkins 
says of echoes in poetry, is an irritating disease of literature. Some 
of the quotations are sultanas. Some are not—-just quotations with 
rather less of a function than a full stop. They are meant to be a 
kind of anthology ; but here alone Andrew Young’s tact has broken 
down. Two quotations per chapter—and more of himself—and then 
this good book might have been, in its scope, perfection. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


The Innocent Eye 


And Yet I Like America. By James Lansdale Hodson. (Gollancz. 
10s. 6d.) 


THE ambiguous or, at any rate, puzzling impression made by Mr. 
Hodson’s title conveys very well the special flavour of the book, as 
the long sub-title conveys its general-character. (“Being some 
account of a journey to the United States of America in the winter 
and spring of 1943-44 and of meetings there and of what was said 
to me.”) The “yet” reflects the second thoughts provoked in Mr. 
Hodson ; the first thought is one of irritation, mounting at times to 
anger, at the discovery he made in America, the discovery that a 
great many Americans do not like this country and a great many 
actively dislike it. The irritation is so genuine, the anger so under- 
standable, that it seems rather unkind to stress the fact that it reveals 
a great handicap under which Mr. Hodson suffered, his preliminary 
ignorance of the United States. Again and again, he notes with 
amazement, or with pride in discovery, things about America that 
the experienced traveller fails to notice or relegates to a minor place 
in his picture of the country. To learn, after you are in America, 
that Lincoln did not fight the Civil War primarily to free the slaves 
can only be a shock if you have gone to America remarkably free from 
preliminary knowledge. And Mr. Hodson, like a good many other 
tenderfeet in the native land of the tall story and the booster, has 
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been told fairy tales and has believed, or at any rate has not checked, 
them. This combined with carelessness about names and date; 
(one which I am sure will startle all Spectator readers is “ Rosaline 
Russell ”), make the book one to be read with caution. Asa descrip. 
tion of America at war, it is far less adequate than Mr. Menafee’; 
Assignment U.S.A., but then Mr. Menafee was writing of his own 
country and he might not have done as good a job reporting England 
as Mr. Hodson has done. 

Yet there is another side to Mr. Modson’s innocence. It is so goog 
a side that it more than redeems his drab style, his repetitions, his 
occasional parochialism. The innocent eye sees and stresses things 
that the more sophisticated traveller misses. It sees, for example, 
the pathological sides of American social life ; there is an interview 
here with a rabid female Roosevelt-hater that rings painfully true; 
there is a dogmatic condemnation of “Niggers” from-a middle- 
western lawyer that is, alas, only too typical. There are many ex. 
amples of shrewd moral observation and at the end of Mr. Hodson’s 
journey the reader has got a lot of information, been provoked to 
thought and can understand the odi et amo attitude that his visit 
has bred in Mr. Hodson. 

What mainly irritated Mr. Hodson was what he considered gross, 
ill-mannered and unjust hostility to his own country. There is q 
great deal of it; in many ways, modern American complacency js 
perfectly comparable with the attitude of Victorian Englishmen like 
Mr. Podsnap. It can be profoundly irritating, and I entirely agree 
with Mr. Hodson that the policy of polite ignoring of this state of 
affairs is mistaken. Silence is taken to show both contempt and 
guilt. And there is no use murmuring a polite disclaimer in the 
face of a hurricane of calumny such as that which blows from the 
Chicago Tribune. Faced with this phenomenon, Mr. Hodson re- 
acted rather like Martin Chuzzlewit ; it is not the worst way to react, 
But mere honest indignation is not enough. For example, Mr. 
Hodson returns again and again to the disturbing fact that few 
British movies get much of a showing in America. He thinks there 
ought to be a law about it. Perhaps there ought, but what kind of 
a law? It is easy to plan a system of differential taxation that will 
keep down the number of American films shown here, but will it 
prove a very effective bargaining weapon to force British films on 
to the American market? Mr. Hodson does not give the impression 
of being much of a movie-goer. The movies he has in mind are 
documentaries or war movies. It is a great pity if Desert Victory 
did not get adequate bookings in America ; it will be a great pity if 
The Way Ahead does not get adequate bookings. But the problem 
is not the injustice done to such war films by the American renters 
any more than the problem of the American movie, here, is the 
flooding of our cinemas by Mr. Frank Capra’s documentaries. 
The problem is the regular movie to which cash customers go for 
fun. And when all is said and done, Hollywood in addition to its 
other advantages has this one, its greater efficiency at nearly all 
levels. At the very top there are a few British movies that make 
the same impression as the most successful American movies, but 
below that the scales are heavily weighted in favour of Hollywood 
by more than mere financial power. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
I fear, too, that Mr. Hodson is a highbrow; he uses the word 
“culture ” and “ cultural” too often for my taste ; he seems to have 
an hostile obsession with comic strips ; he underestimates the amount 
of more or less conscious comedy and kidding in American dealings 
with visiting firemen. But his eye and ear have been used to good 
purpose ; thus he notes the strong element of conscious sexuality in 
American advertising and amusements. He approves warmly of 
the modern American equivalent of the English inn or the Paris café, 
the drug store. His book might not have been as good if he had 
been better equipped with information and had been less free to 
make his own rather naive picture. The chief advantage of more 
knowledge would, I think, | have been more understanding and 
affection. Then he could hive called his book “I Like America 
But.” D. W. Brocan. 


Fin De Siecle 
Ernest Dowson. By Mark Longaker. (Humphrey Milford. 24s.) 


In his Introduction to Dowson’s Poetical Works, Mr Desmond 
Flower makes out an ingenuous case for the eighteen-nineties to be 
classed with the fifteen-nineties. But you cannot really equate 
Marlowe, Peele, Kyd and Nash with Lionel Johnson, Davidson, 
Wilde and Dowson. Both groups were in a sense living at the end 
of an age; but whereas the Elizabethans may have felt, and said, 
that they had seen the best of their time, the Victorians thought 
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that a perfectly disgusting age was possibly over. And whereas 
Marlowe and the others were definitely beginning something, the 
poets of the 1890s were the end product of a phase that had begun 
with the Tractarians, got mixed with the thread of pre-Raphaelitism, 
had been shot with “aestheticism” and veered over to Rome. 
Dowson’s own conversion was probably aesthetic rather than 
religidus, to judge from such poems as “ Extreme Unction,” “ The 
Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration,” and especially “ Benedictio 


Domini,” a revulsion from the crass life around him and a desire 
for external benediction. It seems to have had no effect on his 
life. 


Dowson’s muse, like that of most of the others of this vague 
group, was tenuous enough; but it was genuine and individual, 
with haunting melodies. It was a solo instrument that he played, 
and only perhaps in his most famous poem “ Cynara” (for short) 
is there any orchestration. His muse was genuine, because his life 
was so. There was no affectation in his disgust with life, his care- 
lessness of social convention, his bohemian raffishness ; it was the 
man himself, just as much as his adoration for very young girls as 
embodying the idea of innocence, which in anybody else would 
have been a repulsive sentimentality. He had, at least in the early 
nineties, a certain nervous energy, but he lacked enough vitality 
both to conform to the demands of normal life and to write poetry. 
Had he been to “a good public school,” taken a degree at Oxford 
instead of coming down without one, built up his physical strength 
by healthy games, he would probably never have written any poetry 
at all, certainly not the kind which, whatever it may lack of fire 
or body, does not Jack poignancy. He paid for his poetry by the 
tragedy of his life. 

For his life was a tragedy, if tragedy means something fine or 
exquisite being broken by something coarser and more brutal than 
itself. His scrappy education, the conditions of his decaying home 
and the rotting dockyard which failed to sustain it, the illness of his 
parents, at least one of whom committed suicide, all made for in- 
stability, as did his own consumption. Arthur Symons said that he 
was happy only in a sordid atmosphere, but perhaps it was not so 
much that, as that he hated the pretentious “ culture” of the average 
drawing-room of his time. Many people did—and do. He felt 
that cabmen, bohemians and prostitutes were more genuine than 
good, honest bourgeois. What he really liked was the Jiterary café 
life, which, without a background, is no life at all. That he gave 
way too easily to drink was probably because, like one of C. E. 
Montague’s characters, he was “ born two sherries below par,” only 
with him it was absinthe. What in a sense both made and broke him 
was his ideal devotion to young feminine innocence, which produced 
his first published poem, but shattered him when it came to his 
affair with “ Missie.” This last was disastrous, so that he wrote 
scarcely any poetry for the last four years of his life, though he 
revised his old work with a real passion for his art, and eked out his 
living by translations from the French, 


Mr. Longaker has written what will probably be the definitive 
“life,” in spite of some shaky assertions about English customs. 
Dowson has been much written about, and Mr. Longaker gathers 
it all together, adding a great deal of hitherto unpublished material 


THE ARBITRATION 


The ‘*‘ Epitrepontes’’ of Menander 


GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


No complete example of the work of Menander was available 
to modern readers or audiences until Dr. Gilbert Murray trans- 
lated and conjecturally completed the papyrus fragments of the 


He has now done the same 


Perikeiromene or Rape of the Locks, 
Arbitration 


for another play, the Fpitrepontes, or Arbitration. The 
is among the most famous of Menander’s plays, and belongs to 
his mature style, It is less farcical and Vivacious than the Locks; 
the plot is richer, more romantic and more skilfully developed, 
with deeper emotional tension. gs. net 
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which clears up many corners of hitherto dark conjecture. He takes 
a balanced view, though he a little too much insists on Dowson’s 
“good breeding.” Dowson was undoubtedly a man of great gentle. 
ness and charm, of a winning self-effacement, and these qualities are 
of more importance than the fact that, when sober, he had the ordjnary 
manners of a gentleman. This is a very thorough and ¢areful bio- 
graphy, and it is all the mogé a pity that Mr. Longaker should have 
chosen a style which at-tifffés amounts to pomposity, and is nearly 
always inflated. But whatever the faults of manner, it is a valuable 
book which should not be missed by the devotee of Dowson, for it 
it is exact, sensible, well-documented, even at times moving, the 
product of an investigation which has .included all possible living 
sources. Nor should the book be missed by the student of the 
period, to which Dowson was to a large extent central, at least in so 
far as the Rhymers’ Club, and the Savoy are concerned, the gatherings 
at the Crown, and so on.» It gives, of course, a view of only this 
particular side of the ’nineties, but this side is more closely linked 
with France than any other, and is valuable for this-reason besides 
the more obvious ones. BonaMy Doprée, 


Fiction 


The Forty Days. By Franz Werfel. 
Authors, Ltd. 9s. 6d.) 
The Commodore. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


In the days of my childhood, before the last war, days when man’s 
inhumanity to man was not taken completely for granted, and when 
mass massacres and racial deportations were not yet routine items of 
news, the eternal tale of the Turks and the Armenians was a sort of 
classic bogey-legend which somehow, in some form, reached even to 
nurseries and schoolrooms—and perhaps for that very reason lost 
much of its bitter credibility. Since then we have grown up and 
learnt that such things afe not just terrifying febles from Asia Minor; 
and names more European-sounding than Abdul Hamid and Enver 
Pasha have come to bear a quite everyday association of bestiality 
and horror. 

But in The Forty Days Mr. Franz Werfel takes us back to 1915-16, 
and to the campaign of extirpation waged by Young Turkey in those 
years against the Armenian nation. And those who wish to learn 
something (a) about the Armenians themselves and (b) about their 
historic sufferings will do well to read this solid, informative and 
often very exciting novel.. It is a tale of woe, the author mitigates 
—— and he appears to have taken scrupulous trouble with his 

ata. 

His hero, Gabriel Bagradian, is an Armenian of Paris, married to 
a Frenchwoman, and with a son who has been brought up in Paris, 
and who, when the story opens, is thirteen years old. Gabriel’s 
grandfather had been a very successful merchant, who had founded 
trading houses all over Europe, and his grandson lived at ease in 
the Avenue Kléber on inherited wealth, interesting himself in litera- 
ture and the arts, and also, lik: other Armenian exiles, but somewhat 
academically, in the political hopes and troubles of his own people. 
But, like many others of his race, he had gone back to serve in the 
Turkish Army in the Balkan War. 

In July, 1914, he goes home again, with his wife and child, to 
take over estates inherited through the death of an elder brother. 
These estates include his grandfather’s villa, built in 1870 at the 
foot of the great mountain of Musa Dagh near Antioch, and over- 
looking the Mediterranean. While he is staying at this villa and 
getting to know his own people in the surrounding villages, which 
owe so much to the beneficence of his grandfather, the European 
War breaks out. As an officer’on the artillery reserve, he correctly 
offers his services to the Ottoman Empire. But while he awaits his 
calling-up papers—which he never receives—he begins to grasp 
the sinister political situation around him, and also to perceive his 
own strong natural feeling for his persecuted people. It is clear 
that another classic putsch—for extirpation either by immediate 
butchery or by deportation into the desert, which is known to be 
‘by far the worse fate—is afoot in Turkey against the Armenians. 
Gabriel takes his decision, and helped by the heroic priest of 
Yoghonoluk, Ter Haigasun, he organises the people of seven sur- 
rounding villages—about five thousand souls—to resist the Turkish 
doom. He persuades this community to form itself into one large 
camp high on the slopes of Musa Dagh, and to prepare for siege. 
The rest of the story is heroic, terrible, and, on the whole, written 
with persuasive vigour and realism. And at the end of the terrible 
forty i starving, and 
past all further endurance—is got away, by a kind of miracle, in 
ships of the French navy. But Gabriel’s little son is left, buried, on 
Musa Dagh; and Gabriel himself stays behind, watches the ships 


(Hutchinson’s International 
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ACROSS 7. One of the few places where a crock 
: , would be welcome. (5, 4.) 
1. “Some mute inglorious Milton here 8. “ All for love, and nothing for re- 
may rest, Some Cromwell of ward,” he wrote. (7.) 
his country’s blood.” (Gray.) (9.) 13. Crusts tire. (Anag.) (10.) 
6. Seaside souvenirs, sometimes sweet. 15. Write, with the help of the midnight 
(s.) oil perhaps. (9.) 


g. One might expect cradle-songs from 


17. It helps to direct movement below 
this composer. (5.) 


the surface. (8.) 


10. It’s not true, if it’s out of this line. 18. They are pestiferous when given a 
9. blue. (7.) 

11. Motor’s near. (Anag.) (10.) 20. A scene of mutiny. (3, 4.) 

12. Fish of the deep. (4.) 21. A siren, so not remaining abed. (6.) 

14. Much ado about the French. (6.) 24. The little deer! (5.) 

16. A body of Stevenson’s. (8.) 25. It’s often collared. (4.) 


1%. Crab tea I find yields this. (8.) 

19. Douceur for a favourite. (6.) 

22. Staff wear. (4.) 

23, A rich bleat. (Anag.) (10.) 

26. By the shortest possible route. (9.) 
27. His lover asked why he was he. (5.) 
= ° »’ cnied the watch, as 
the gate-bolts undrew.” (Browning.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 312 





(s.) 
29. This would have flattered Mahomet 
en a famous occasion. (9.) 


DOWN 
1. Nautically it has top atop. (7.) 


2. Shortage of accommodation in _ the 
hostelry? (s.) 
3. War is child’s play to him. (3, 7.) 


4 Use. (6.) 

§. Neat ruse to get wine. (8.) 

—" wrote under the red one. 
(4. 








SOLUTION ON MARCH 30th 


The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 312 is: B. Hacais, Esq., 
48 Hale Lane, London, N.W. 7. 





THE cost 


Over £500,000 will be required 
after the war to build new Life- 
boats. Your contribution is more 
than ever needed. Send it today. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 





Sir George H. Nelson presiding on March 1st at the twenty-sixth 
annual general meeting of The English Electric Co., Ltd, offered 
congratulations to the Chancellor on his wise Statesmanship and under- 
standing shown in the special Finance Bill. Industry should respond 
by a determination to see that the allowances were used for the purpose 
for which granted, viz., to keep plant and buildings at the highest 
level of efficiency. 

He referred to the Covenanter, Centaur and Cromwell Tanks, 
Hampden and Halifax Aeroplanes and Submarine and Ship Equip- 
ments manufactured by the company, the Napier Company’s Sabre 
engines fitted to the Typhoon and Tempest aircraft and also the Lion 
engine, .wbich had won the Schneider Trophy, in M.T.B.’s and Air/Sea 
Rescue Boats. The English Electric Company alone had manufactured 
over £60,000,000 of apparatus over and above its established products, 
for which it would receive no reward other than a post-war credit, sub- 
ject to income tax, of approximately 1} per cent. on the extra turnover. 

In referring to the future, he said that orders for normal products 
were being received in satisfactory volume, but violent competition had 
arisen in the export market. 

Referring to nationalisation, he was disturbed by some of the political 
propaganda, because of the ultimate disadvantages nationalisation would 
bring to the masses of the people. He had heard no argument at all to 
show that nationalisation would ultimately achieve improved efficiency, 
our greatest need in world competition. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 10 per cent. declared. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cirenlar Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











This word 


FREEDOM 


We pass it on in well over 
700 different languages— 


and with it every other word that is 
written in the Bible for the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 


Yet there are still millions in the 
bondage of ignorance who have 
never heard this liberating word. 
Will you make our work your interest? 











THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
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254 THE SPECTATOR, 
bear off his people, and returns up the mountain, feeling very happy 
—and is killed by a Turkish sniper. 

The whole makes a full and engrossing 
a broad, varied picture of life in Turkey at that time, and of the 
customs and spiritual character of the Armenian race. The heroism 
is lightened and made the more credible throughout by many pas- 
sages of bitter humour and irony, and by the practical realism with 
which the author works out the details of the desperate campaign 
on Musa Dagh. One closes the book feeling informed and satisfied, 
for this is a true and serious work. 

The Commodore, by C. S. Forester, is—need I say?—also a tale 
of vigorous action and great bravery. Its hero is no other than. the 
famous Captain Hornblower, so much beloved by dévotes of this 
author. Now he is Commodore Sir Horatio Hornblower, K.B.— 
but he is not the less dashing, irascible or self-distrusting for that. 
It is the summer of 1812, and he commands a squadron in the Baltic, 
with instructions to encourage the Czar of Russia to resist a possible 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon, and, when in fact the Grande Armée 
does march, to give all possible assistance to Britain’s Russian 
ally in Riga Bay. It goes without saying that he does wonders— 
and the tale of his campaign is carried along brilliantly, with the 
greatest possible verve, and an efficiency which matches that of the 
Navy it celebrates. But—are we, or are we not, to gather that the 
great man dies on the last page? I think it will be distressing to many 
readers to have to end on such a very sad note of doubt. Surely 
the Commodore must live to be an Admiral? 

Kate O’BRIEN. 


story, as well as painting 


Shorter Notice 





Race-Suicide ? By G. F. McCleary. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


As he has demonstrated by his earlier writings, Dr. McCleary is 
one of the sanest and soundest authorities on what is commonly 
known as the population question. His new book constitutes as 
competent and serviceable a contribution to the discussion as could 
be desired. At a moment when it is announced that the leading 
Swedish authority on the subject has been invited to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission presided over by Lord Simon, the 
chapter devoted to the important pioneer work carricd out in Sweden 
is of particular value. But the most valuable feature of Dr. 
McCleary’s book is that he has got something more constructive 
than family allowances and other economic palliatives to suggest. 
The only hope of arresting the disturbing fall in the birth-rate is 
to secure recognition of some moral and patriotic incentive to the 
production of families of three or four children. That means, as 
Dr. McCleary suggests in his first chapter on “The Pursuit of 
Happiness,” some revision of popularly current values, and some 
realisation that if this country has any contribution to make to the 
evolution of the world it is essential that it shall retain its vigour 
and its numbers—for the fallacy that “ quality. without quantity ” 
is an attainable ideal is convincingly exposed in Dr. McCleary’s 
wholesome and stimulating pages. 





New 


KODAK 
GLASS 
makes 

possible 
best lenses of all time 


duces lenses which let through more 
light and take clearer pictures faster. 
Today, such lenses, in conjunction with 
‘Kodak’ Film, mean better aerial pictures 
for Allied Air Forces. To-morrow, they 
will mean better ‘ Kodak’ snaps for you. 





Illustration shows a melt of Kodak’s 
revolutionary new glass being poured. 
This “ rare element” glass—first basic 
discovery in optical glass in 55 years— 
is made with tantalum and tungsten 
and lanthanum instead of sand. It pro- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
. 
B, CUSTOS 
As the war in Europe draws to its close City opinion as to the 
near-term probabilities in the stock markets is becoming more 
divided. While the incorrigible optimists are convinced that weight 
of money will not merely prevent any serious fall, but will gradually 
lift prices still higher, the sceptics are arguing that once peace 
becomes a fact the politica! uncertainties which are bound to 
accompany it will bring a fairly substantial reaction. Just where the 
truth lies it is unusually difficult to decide. So much depends 
on the psychology of the average investor, and the influences brought 
to bear upon it. Let it be recognised that many jobbers and brokers 
whose views carry weight are advising a policy of lightening com- 
mitments, while even the optimists are chary of advising a bold 
buying programme. My own view is that we shall avoid such a 
sharp setback as would justify selling out, but that it is equally 
wrong to be fully invested at this stage at the current level of 
quotations. 
C.P.R. EARNINGS 


Fuller figures for 1944 now cabled by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
underline the change which has taken place in the board’s dividend 
policy. It is now apparent that the sharp increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. has been made in spite 
of a fairly substantial reduction in net earnings. While gross earn- 
ings rose from $297,107,791 to a new record of $318,871,034, work- 
ing expenses including taxes were up from $247,896,224 to 
$275,711,370. Net railway earnings were therefore down by over 
$6,000,000 to $43,159,664. There was also a reduction in the com- 
pany’s other income from $16,270,751 to $12,371,315. Fortunately 
fixed charges fell from $22,499,600 to $20,831,149, but even so net 
income, after fixed charges, was only $34,699,830, against $42,982,718 
for 1943. Deducting the Preference dividend requirement one 
arrives at a figure of net earnings available equivalent to roughly 
$2.20 on the $25 Common shares, or about 84 per cent. 

As I explained a fortnight ago, the board’s more generous dis- 
tribution policy has been influenced by the fact that in the past 
Ordinary shareholders have received only the most meagre returns 
on their capital, while the company has few maturing obligations 
during the next five years, imposing little or no strain on a strong 
financial position. To judge from the current trend of gross receipts 
some falling off must now be expected from the peak levels of last 
year, so that the outlook for net revenue will depend to a large extent 
on the course of working expenses. Quoted around $15 CPR. 
$25 Common shares are now yielding rather more than 8 per cent, 
which is itself a sufficient indication of the market’s lack of con- 
fidence inthe post-war outlook. In my view, the high yield does 
no more than measure the post-war uncertainties, and I would 
not consider the shares as being as good value for money as some 
of the junior stocks of the British railways. 

SUDAN COTTON SURPRISE 

It is unusual in these days to find a company which has paid 
good dividends in the past raising its rate of distribution in face 
of a sharp setback in profits. This has happened, however, in the 
case of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate which is paying 20 per cent. 
for the year to June 30, 1944, against 12 per cent. in the preceding 
year. Profits fell from £603,744 to £458,903, both these figures 
ap 4 struck before providing for taxation. When the tax charge 
is brought into the calculation the position is changed very materially 
for the better. Income had the benefit of £82,100 of Excess Profits 
Tax’ recoverable, while the provision for taxation was itself down 
from £350,000 to £234,000. Even so a higher dividend has been 
paid without making any allocation to general reserve, which a 
year ago received {£80,000. 

Perhaps the. board would have been well advised to have given 
shareholders some gu:dance in judging of the real significance of the 
substantial increase in dividend. Last August this company an- 
nounced that the Sudan Government had indicated its unwillingness 
to renew the company’s cencession beyond June 30, 1950. It seems 
a reasonable inference that the more liberal treatment of earnings 
has been influenced by the prospect of this coming liquidation of the 
business. This seems the more probable in that the balance-sheet 
position is unusually strong, there being several disclosed reserves 
running into large figures, apart from hidden reserves. In the market 
the reaction to the bigher dividend has naturally been cautious, the 
£1 shares being quoted at 47s., at which the yield on the 20 per cent. 
dividend is well over 8 per cent. On the face of it the shares look 
substantially under-valued at this level. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
CONTROL PROBLEMS 








The 111th annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia will be 
held on March 22nd, at 4, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the statement of Mr. D. F. Anderson, 
the chairman, which was circulated with the report: — 

As for the results for the year, comparison is difficult because this 

we have provided out of the current year’s profits for the taxation 
on them which we shall have to pay when due. We propose to adopt 
this practice in future. 

The balance-sheet variations follow the now usual trend, which merely 
reflects the financial policy and control of the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments during the war. Deposits.are up and advances 
are down. Government -securities and the Special Wartime Deposit 
Account with the Commonwealth Bank of Australia are up. As a natural 
consequence of all this our advances to customers are now 44.21 per 
cent. of total deposits, including fixed deposits, compared with §5.73 per 
cent. last year, and 88 per cent. as an average over the three years to 
October, 1939. In other words, our funds are largely in direct Govern- 
ment service, and the employment of that part of them which is not 
borrowed by Government is closely controlled. 


TRADING BANKS’ CONTRIBUTION. 

This is no place to review our future policy in detail, but in general 
we believe that the Trading Banks can make a great contribution to the 
further development of Australia and New Zealand alike. Whether in 
fact thev will do so depends not wholly, and indeed not chiefly, on 
them. If they are to give of their best, their attitude must be dynamic, 
rather than static, but no enterprise can undertake the risks of a dynamic 
role if it is tied down to rewards which are sufficient only for a static 

t. Nor can banks make their proper contribution towards develop- 
ment if they are regarded by their Government as, at best, co-belligerents. 

The Commonwealth Government has recently announced its intention 
of acquiring full control of the Commonwealth Bank, using it as an active 
competitor for the business hitherto carried on by the Trading Banks, 
and of giving permanence to the Wartime controls over these latter. 
The Government does not intend to nationalise the Trading Banks, 
and the general effect of this policy on our future will perhaps be deter- 
mined as much by the spirit in which the competition and controls are 
exercised as by the legislation itself. If the Government has no use for 
us it will be in a position to make our business unprofitable. If, as I 
hope, it believes us to be an asset to Australia, then we need not fear 
the future. I make no comment on the specific legislation to retain War- 
time controls, since none has yet been introduced. But I do suggest 
that the argument—ignoring political shibboleths—behind such legisla- 
tion is that Australia lacks capital and labour for immigration and de- 
velopment, and must therefore devote all she has to purposes deemed 
proper by Government. None must be “wasted.” But will Australia 
attract people and capital on these terms, if greater scope and freedom 
is obtained elsewhere? Will not a claim by Government to a complete 
control of people and capital repel both? And would not Australia 
dispose of far more people and capital available for her needs if, by 
allowing some apparent “waste” (which of course might turn out to 
be no waste at all) in their use, she were to attract an inflow of both 
from outside the country? 


PLEA FOR EXCHANGE MODIFICATION. 

It would seem far more promising to attempt to increase the pool 
rather than to canalise rigidly what exists, and perhaps the first step of 
all towards encouraging new capital to flow in would be to modify the 
Exchange Control which does not even permit of capital being remitted to 
London. The Exchange Control was introduced under financial condi- 
tions which appear since almost to have reversed themselves. Its reten- 
tion, far from serving any Australian interest, seems now to be an 
anachronism and merely discouraging to new capital which is timid of 
entering any field which is marked “no exit.” 

As for the effect of full Government control, on individual or “ Com- 
pany” enterprise and initiative, opinions differ. But I do not believe, 
for instance, that Broken Hill Proprietary, that great enterprise, would 
have done what it has for the industrial advance of Australia, but for the 
initiative of individuals who had ideas, energy and skill and were allowed 
the scope to drive them forward over these many years. Whether the 
growth of Broken Hill Proprietary would have been more or less ,im- 
pressive if its dealings with its Bankers since 1885 had been under strict 
Government control, it is perhaps particularly immodest for The Bank of 
Australasia to speculate, but the answer is relevant to the issue. 

Our old friend and colleague, Sir John Sanderson, died on January 5, 
1945, to the great sorrow of all who knew him, and to the loss of all the 
interests for which he worked. The number of men held in the same 
Tespect in both England and Australia is very small. Mr. F. V. C. Living- 
stone-Learmonth, who joined the Court in 1913. has decided not to offer 
himself for re-election. He lived long in Australia and we small miss his 
iumate knowledge of pastoral problems. 

At the annual mceting I shall have the pleasure of moving a resolution 
of thanks to Mr. Wiltshire, Mr. Cowan and the whole staff of the Bank 
during the year. Of those in the Services, 19 more have given their lives. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
POST-WAR PLANS 


The annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company was 
held on March 8th in London. 

Col. Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.D.C. (the chairman), said 
that the net revenue for the year at £7,000,052 was £866 more than 1943. 
The balance available for dividend on the deferred ordinary stock was 
£711,879, which would enable them to pay a dividend of 2 per cent., 
the same as for 1943. 

1944 had surely been the greatest year in the history of their under- 
taking, for it was from the coast of Southern England that the vast armies 
of Great Britain and the United States had set forth to liberate Europe. 
What a task and what an honour for the company.to be an integral part 
of it. “D” Day had involved first of all, months of careful planning in 
secret by the company’s officers in consultation with the Service Authori- 
ties. All that time for months before their traffic in Southern England 
had been growing. The plans had called also for the provision of addi- 
tional facilities either for immediate use or as a safeguard against possible 
enemy air action. In relation to the size of their undertaking no major 
works were required, but the additional sidings and equipment necessary 
had involved nearly £1,000,000 of work. 

He would like to give a few figures as a measure of the task. The 
number of Service personnel conveyed on duty—but not on leave—was 
54 millions. In comparison that number was about five times as many 
as were conveyed in 1941. The total number of special trains they had 
had to operate for Government requirements last year was over 26,000, 
nearly 2} times as many as in the previous year. At the same time— 
even on “D” Day itself—they had maintained with a few modifications 
their full service of trains morning and evening for travel between home 
and business. 
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War TRAFFIC 

The men, the munitions, the tanks and the stores of-the Armies of 
Liberation had been conveyed to the ports along the permanent way and 
in the trains provided over the years under a system of private ownership 
with the stockholders’ money. Eighteen of the Southern Railway steam- 
ships had played their part in the invasion and their modern train-ferry 
vessels had made a special contribution. Those major operations of 
war, on the success of which our national existence depended, would 
not have been possible unless, in the years between the two great wars 
and before, the board and its officers had ploughed back annually into 
the undertaking large sums of money which might have been distributed 
in dividends but which it was thought well not to distribute and to 
devote to keeping the undertaking up to the highest possible standard 
of efficiency and maintenance. That was a cold, hard fact and was often 
forgotten by some of the political leaders of today. Surely it was a great 
achievement of private enterprise and one of which they might well be 
proud. 

Speaking of the future, in connection with their Continental business, 
they had prepared a plan for the re-establishment of the Southern Railway 
fleet and were already in touch with their shipbuilders and with the 
controlling Government departments in regard to the placing of orders. 
They held the view that there would still be a considerable traffic tor 
their surface routes and they were determined to see that the potential 
travel’_« to the Continent would have carefully to weigh up in his own 
mind whether he would take the fast air service or the railway and sea 
route which, though less speedy, would be equipped with every facility. 
They were in the transport business in all its forms, and their aim would 
be to see that the public had the most efficient service possible by rail, 
road, sea and air. It was not necessary to remind them of the importance 
the board attached to air transport. The four main-line railway com- 
panies had submitted to the Government a comprehensive plan for air 
transport both within this country and to the continent of Europe. They 
had offered to provide the services without subsidy on the understanding 
that subsidies were not given to other competing services. The railways, 
by their long experience in cross-Channel services and international trade 
connections and their operations of air services during the war, were in a 
special position to contribute to the future of British civil aviation. 

MAINTENANCE ARREARS. 

Next must come the job of making good the arrears of maintenance 
which had arisen during the war. They must, for instance, restore their 
permanent way'to a condition capable of withstanding heavy loads not 
only at pre-war speeds, but faster still. Then new rolling stock would 
have to be provided. They were also planning an extension of electri- 
fication for both passenger and freight trains. it had only been possible 
to touch on a few of their problems. He had not enlarged on the 
question of the adjustment of rates and fares to meet working costs, to 
provide for renewals, and to allow a fair return on the invested capital. 
Without a surer indication than they had at present of likely price levels 
after the war, it was difficult to make a definite pronouncement. In full 
knowledge of their duty to the public, to the staff and to the stockholders, 
they would do their utmost to keep their flag flying whatever wind 
might blow. They were confident that the Southern Railway Co. under 
the proved system of private ownership could continue efficiently to serve 
the country and its people, and in that confidence they faced the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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